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VOICES FROM STAMFORD. 


SraMrorpD, to the best of our recollection, 
never exercised a very powerful influence upon 
the current, whether ordinary or extraordinary, 
of national affairs. Considered as a part of our 
electoral system, it is simply a pipe through 
which its patron blows off, or gets his friends to 
blow off, Conservative airs. Very entertaining 
they are at times, and usually very respectably 
performed. But the borough is but an organ 
of expression of which the Marquis of Salisbury 
is reputed to keep the key, and the tones and 
tunes produced by which are under his com- 
plete command. ‘‘A crowded and enthusiastic 
meeting at Stamford,” accordingly, is com- 
monly and justly regarded by the public as a 
quast popular exposition, by himself or by 
others, of the noble marquis’s political views 
and sentiments. It furnishes a suitable and 
harmonious accompaniment to his voice 
nothing more. A Church defence meeting at 
Stamford gives the music of the noble landlord 
through the medium of his borough. It adds 
but little to the effect of his utterances. Like 
the drone of a bagpipe, it is merely the back- 
ground used for setting off the tunes which he 


ys. 

Of the Marquis of Salisbury himself two things 
may be said—first, that he has ideas, and, 
secondly, that he can express them with vigour. 
His apeeches come of his convictions—his convic- 
tions come partly of his intellect, partly of his 
temper, and partly of his position. He is by 
far the ablest, and, we may add, the most con- 
sistent, exponent of Toryism proper in regard to 
all political and politico-ecclesiastical matters 
of dispute. For one thing, he is not troubled 
with the least self-diffidence. His dicta are 
pronounced without qualificatiou—and if the 
whole world is against him, so much the worse 
for the world. The Ohurch of England, no 
doubt rejoices, as in a special Providence, that 
he has cast in his lot with her both as a 
religious organisation and as an Establishment. 
For ourselves, as Liberationists, we are very 
far from regretting it. Vibratory movements 
are uncommonly difficult to deal with—give us 
immobility and we know our work. The mar- 
quis seldom, if ever, shifts his ground. His 
faith is in authority. He shrewdly suspects 
reason—he wholly distrusts expediency—he has 
an aristocratic contempt for public opinion. 
He commands general respect, but almost 
never wins intelligent concurrence. He is 


— | 


especially qualified, therefore, to be a champion | 
for the Church—for he is about the least likely 
of the statesmen of our times to treat lightly 
the exhortation, ‘‘ Meddle not with those who 
are given to change.” 

Last Thursday night the noble marquis 
honoured a meeting of the Stamford Branch of 
the Central Church Defence Institution with 
his presence, and was accompanied to the plat- 


form by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Ward Hunt, 


Sir J. O. D. Hay, Lord Kesteven, and the 


14 Bishop of Gloucester. The Times of Saturday 


contains a fair report of the chief speeches de- 
livered on the occasion which, we need hardly 
add, we have read with great interest, and, we 
hope, not without just appreciation. After 


twice going carefully over the report, we tried 


by reflection to catch a true glimpse of the pur- 
port and drift of what had been uttered. It 
amounted pretty much to this“ We are the 
men, and wisdom will die with us.“ We do 
not mean to say that there was any indulgence 
in personal boasting—but there was a predo- 
minance of that reflex praise which is gained 
from personal identification with a system sup- 
posed to be incapable of being too highly 
exalted. This, howerer, exhibited but one side 
of the proceedings on the occasion. To this 
obverse there was, of course, a reverse. Dissent 
came in for its share of criticism—quiescent 
Dissent for halfpence thrown to it in com- 
miseration— political Dissent for kicks ad- 
ministered with wonderful goodwill. The aim 
and tone of the meeting reminded us very 
forcibly of a couplet engraven on the collar of 
the Royal Prince’s dogs in the last century— 
I am his highness’s dog at Kew, 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you 

There is a ringing sound in the following 
passage of the noble marquis's speech, which 
produces upon one the effect of a full peal of 
church bells—as rousing, yet as transient. 
„The Church had so many claims upon the 
admiration and devotion of her children, that it 
might be difficult to pick from among them the 
one that might be most commended asa ground 
for continued and earnest support. He would 
dwell upon her great and constant moderation ; 
upon the steady bulwark which she had offered 
against the growing infidelity of the age; upon 
her great and splendid history; upon the 
magnificent promise which was now bursting 
on the present; upon the contrast she offered 
to other churches and other religions, both in 
this and other countries, which, while she 
steadily persevered in her ancient faith, in her 
appointed mission, were all rushing from one 
novelty to another. But of all her merits, the 
most practical one, and that upon which the 
controversy with respect to her existing status 
was most likely to turn, was her command upon 
the allegiance and devotion of the people of this 
country.” The only reply we can give to this 


eulogium within our allotted space, is in the 
words of Burns— ‘ 


O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us 

It wad frae many a blunder free us, 
An’ foulish notion: ö 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea e us, 
And ev'n devotion ! 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy presented to the meet- 
ing the other side of the question—the unlovely 
position occupied by Dissenters. The Home 


Secretary of Mr. Disraeli's Government seldom 


attempts lofty flights of oratory. He is low on 
the wing, and flies pretty evenly, and not alto- 
gether without power, afew feetabove the ground. 


Accordingly, he is unable to take a comprehensive 
view of any question whatever, although he is 
keen in his survey of details, and smart in his 
method of dealing with them. His religious 
sympathies are narrow, his prejudices invin- 
cible, and his beliefin himself quite as confident 
as he can find grounds for sustaining. No man 
need look to his speeches for an original view 
of the subject matter of them—nor, indeed, for 
% a reason of the hope that is within him.” He 
pelts old stones at the newest questions, and 
assumes as indisputable any common-place as- 
sertion that may suit his immediate purpose. In 
handling religious topics there is a sort of pious 
unction in his manner, the sincerity of which we 
should be ashamed to call in question, but the 
single-sided use of which is occasionally gro- 
tesque in its simplicity. 

Mr. Hardy characteristically bewailed the 
melancholy fact that one part of the popula- 
tion should devote all their energies to attack 
the other, who at least had this at heart—that 
they would spread religion among those who 
could not be reached by the ordinary rules of 
supply and demand.” Among these assailants 
of the Church of England were ‘‘men who in 
recent years had taken up that which was an 
entirely new doctrine to Nonconformity,” and 
who, instead of making their attack openly, 
and avowing their enmity, professed to be the 
Church’s greatest friends.“ They tell us,” ho 
continued, ‘‘ that we are so encumbered by the 
money we possess, so overburdened by the 
State assistance we receive, we are put in so 
unpleasant a position by the honours which 
the country bestows upon us, that they will 
relieve us from them all, and place us in a 
position in which we shall be able to act 
much more independently, and, in fact, 
imitate themselves, who are the princes 
and peers of society.” The aristocratic 
hauteur of the intense sectary, we may remark 
by the way, gives out a kind of heat under 
which the unction of piety very speedily evapo- 
rates. Then come the old, old fallacies, so 
often laid bare, yet so often clothed with fresh 
authority—the well-worn tu quoques—the inevi- 
table assumptions—the axioms which, where 
evidence is not at hand, dispose of questions 
with a magisterial air without the least regard 
to facts. ‘* Did the Church of England preach 
the Gospel to the poor? If she did not, who 
did? The statistics of Mr. Hume showed that 
Nonconformity must have paying congrega- 
tions, or it could not go on, &.“ Endow- 
ments were a necessity. They could no 
treat religion on the principle of supply and 
demand.” He believed it to be the inte- 
rest of the country that the State should 
make some religious profession.” Such con- 
tested maxims as these, which have been 
found equally at variance with facts and faith, 
intermingled with grossly depreciatory illus- 
trations of the defects and evils of voluntaryism 
at home, in the colonies, and in the United 
States of America, make up the substance of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy's speech. It is plain that 
he looks only at the brief of his client. He 
knows nothing, and does not care to know any- 
thing, of the case on the other side. It would 
be useless to appeal to his reason. He has 
been answered over and over again by anti- 
cipation. How he has served the Church 
Establishment may, perhaps, be patent to him- 
self. That he will have done appreciable service 
to the Liberation Society, we think we may 
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take upon us to say, the effect upon ‘‘ quiet” 
Nonconformists of his contemptuous patronage 
of them will hereafter decisively prove. 


stan 


THE ATHANASIAN CONTROVERSY. — 


_ Poxrrtoan inn , inexperienced in t 
ways of ecclesiastical fi t | 
— — that the excitement which has been 
e 


laborately cultivated of late in reference to the 
Athanasian Creed must 1 somethin 
serious. When memorial and counter-memoria 
hurtle 1 the air; when platform thunders 
against platform ; when heavy churchwardens 


don theological armour ; when veteran contro- | 


versialists, on their laurels, are roused 
by the scent of war to set lance in rest again, 
we might well be pardoned if we supposed that 
t deeds were to be done, and great issues 

5 ay out tothe end. When judicious bishops, 
emboldened by the apparent numerical force 
which urges the demand, go so far as to say 
that really some relief must be found somehow 
for ‘‘ scrupulous consciences ’’—provided always 
that consciences equally scrupulous on the other 
side are not offended; and when other digni- 
taries, backed up by a still greater force of 
numbers, declare that if a line of the Creed is 
touched they will despair of the Church and 
retire from office,—one might imagine that 
things must now come to a definite issue; and 
that at last we may get a distinct utterance as 
to what is the living conviction of the Anglican 
Church on the question. But old stagers like 
ourselves are pretty well used to this sort of 
thing. We have seen too many prave ‘orts”’ 
swallowed as meekly as Ancient Pistol’s leek, 
to have much expectation of any violent deeds 
following at present. We know very well what 
will be the result. The solution required by 
the State-Church has little reference to the 
truth or falsehood of the opinions at issue. 
The question is, what will best keep thin 
together? What sort of action, or master 
inaction, will best sustain the pretence of unity, 
which, however thinly it may veil the most 
deadly schism, is stil essential to the con- 
tinuance of the Church’s present political status ? 
That is the real matter to be settled. And when 
it becomes sufficiently clear, the storm will no 
doubt subside into resignation, if not into 
general acquiescence. Nevertheless, the present 
agitation presents some curious features which 
are worthy of remark. 

A very short time ago, the tide of opinion 
seemed to be running very strongly in favour 
of some alteration either in the creed itself or in its 
use, though as to the precise form of that altera- 
tion opinion washopelessly divided. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s memorial was so numerously signed, and 
was altogether of so eminently respectable a 
character, that episcopal authority seemed to be 

rfectly justified in thinking twice before 

nying all hope of concession. Everybody 
began to imagine that now something or other 
would really be done. But the worst of peti- 
tions is that, like Hegel’s contraries, they are 
so apt to engender their opposites. And such 
has been the case now. The memorial signed 
by ten thousand against the creed has been 
met by a petition with over twelve thousand 
signatures for the creed. Besides, not only in 
quantity but in quality, does the petition 
eclipse the memorial. e former ht be 
signed by the aristocracy of intellect; but, as 
Lord Salisb deprecatingly observed the 
other night, it had only a beggarly array of 
churchwardens.” The petition, however, had 


considerably more than a beggerly array of 
these functionaries. And in the opinion 
of Lord Salisbury, they quite overbalance 
**several peers, many members of Parliament, 
and many persons well known in London.” It 
seems a little odd at first sight, that so aristo- 
cratic a gentleman as Lord Salisbury should 
thus pit churchwardens 9 „* peers. In 
fact it seemed 80 — 8 himself; <A 
e was good eno ain. 0 
Le, not, it seems, ann other = object 
to a certain flavour of aristocratic doctrine,” 
but he never dreamt of such an idea as that 
the testimony of and members of Parlia- 
ment to an article of faith was of more value 
than that of humbler people.” What notions 
the Marquis of Salisbury may have as to the 
meaning of an article of faith,” we of course 
cannot pretend to say. But the date, the 
origin, the meaning, and the authority of a 
document like the so-called Athanasian creed, 
are surely matters on which scholarship and 
research ought to have some little to say which 
cannot be said by ignorance. And those, 
Whose faith is bottled up in formularies like 
at, can scarcely be expected to understand 
the real meaning or the value of the testimony 
borne by the common heart of n the 
power of the Gospel. But that to. which we 
ask attention is the peculiar circumstance that 
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that ie the appeal ad misertcordiam on 
behalf of ‘‘ scrupulous consciences.” After the 


8 glorification by all parties in the 
urch, of judicial decisions which seem to 
make stern formularies mean anything or 
nothing according to circumstances, the less 
we hear about tender consciences in this matter 
the better. Dr. McNeile seems to us on this 
point unanswerable. He would respectfully 
uest the brethren who differ from him in 
this matter to consider that what we ask them 
to consent to, until some satisfactory alteration 
can be devised, is only to continue to do what 
they have been doing all their lives, conscien- 
tiously though painfully doing.“ This last 
touch, ‘‘conscientiously though Nn 
shows very clearly that the dignifled repose of 
a deanery has taken nothing from the edge of 
the venerable Doctor’s controversial weapons. 
But, adds the dean, ‘‘ what they are asking us 
to do is a new thing, which we have never 
done; it is to pass our Christian year without 
the authoritative use of any symbol of this part 
of our testimony.” Besides, the opponents of 
the creed are properly told that they have 
“solemnly declared their conviction of its 
Scriptural truth in subscribing to Article 8. 
We cannot think that those clergymen who 
consented to the creed in some non-natural 
sense which they now find intelerable, or who 
ask only to be relieved from an articulate 
utterance of words to which, if they are faith- 
ful to the articles, they still consent, can be 
ssessed of consciences which demand a very 
nder consideration. Such likewise seems to 
be the opinion of at least 12,000 amongst their 
brethren, clerical and lay, including a large 
number of churchwardens. The controversy 
must needs excite some compassionate interest, 
but we confess we have not very much hope of 
any profitable issue. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


We have referred more than once in these 
columns to several characteristics illustrative of 
the progress of Ritualism in the Established Church. 
We are ready, as far as our information extends, to 
give our testimony to the apparent rapid spread of 
this form of Church-of-Englandism, but, at the 
same time, we are scarcely prepared to endorse 
what has been said by Mr. Alderman Bennett, of 
Manchester, upon this subject. Mr. Bennett goes 
so far as to predict that in ten years time 
Ritualistic services would be seen in almost every 
church, quoting, at the same time, the Temple Bar 
magazine (not a remarkably high authority in 
ecclesiastical matters), to the effect that Sacer- 
dotalism is the key-note of the Church of Eng- 
land, that it is spreading, that it will continue to 
spread, and that the past life of the Church will be 
merely a study for the antiquarian. This may 
possibly be the case, but if it should be it will be 
due to one, and only one, cause. You may get 
adherents to any faith whatever, if only that faith 
be preached with passionate earnestness and 
sincerity. At one time all the passion and earnest- 
ness in the Established Church was represented by 
the Evangelical section ; it is now represented by 
the Ritualistic section. So long as this continues, 
just so long will Ritualism go on making adherents. 
This is the simple philosophy of all religious move- 
ments, of whatever kind they may be. 

We quoted, in our last number, some statements 
from a writer concerning the present mode of pro- 
viding for the incomes of the bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church. In reply to the statements then 
made, we have received a letter from a gentleman 
who, desirous as he may be of concealment, it is im- 
possible not to connect with the office of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, the information contained 
in the letter being such as no one not in that office 
could have communicated. Our correspondent 
states first, that the Act of Parliament which vests 
the estates of the archbishops and bishops in the 
Ecc)+siastical Commission was passed mainly to 


; 
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put an end to the fine system.“ This may or may 


not be the case. If it be the case, it must be a 
matter of private knowledge, for no such purpose 
is stated in the preambie to the Act, which is all 
the public have to deal with, Our correspondent 

giving information that has not 


e general public— 
o * Fra 142 of the sees had 
ferula 


ed, and Act provides that so 


befo 


— 
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practicable | is are bound to 
provide an estate let at rack rent (i. 6 of full annual 
value) as shall produce the fixed inoomie of the see, but 
every precaution is taken to render impossible any 
dealing with the property, excepting the perfectly legi- 
timate one of letting it on farming leases, and even 


these are limited as to term to prevent the possibility of 
abuse. The mine story is all moonshine, for only the 
surface is practically vested in the bishop for the time 
being, the ona rl new 0 i 2 mineral A vem 
whatsoever, with ful! power to work and exercise them, 
and not even brick cal can be worked without the 
proceeds being paid over to the commissioners. 

Furthermore, the commissioners, on the vacation of 
any see, are empowered to take away from any perma- 
nent estate any excess which may have arisen durirg 
an incumbency over and above the statutory income, 
and they have also to make up the amount if by any 
unforeseen circumstance the value may have been re- 
duced. The estates came over to the commissioners 
held on the most wretched tenures possible, they go 
back to the bishops let at their full annual value. Not 
half the bishops are re-endowed, and four of those which 
have been have handed their estates to the commis- 
sioners to manage in consideration of their being paid 
their statutory incomes irrespective of what the ‘estates 
may produce. This agreement once made is irre- 
ooverable during an incumbency. I only know of one 
bishop who happens to be getting rather over his fixed 
income, and that arose from an advantagoous sale of part 
of the estate, the dividends on the invested proceeds of 
sale being slightly in excess of the former rent of the 
land ie 


We gather from this explanation two factse—first, 
that mineral rights are reserved from the present 
bishops, so that the scandalous history of a certain 
Bishop of Durham cannot be repeated; and, 
secondly, that during the lifetime of any bishop, 
now in possession of lands in place of statutory in- 
come, the bishop may receive the value of those 
lands to whatever sum they may reach. Supposing, 
for instance, that a bishop recently appointed should 
live as long as the recent and now living Bishop of 
Winchester, whose income, probably, has been 
trebled during his lifetime, and that simply from 
the increased value of lands and tenements, just the 
same thing may occur that has occurred to the 
Bishop of Winchester ; but our correspondent, how- 
ever intimate may be his knowledge, does not, and 
cannot, say that Dr. Sumner has returned anything 
to the Government. We take our correspondent’s 
word for the fact, which could not otherwise be 
known, for certainly it is stated in no Parliamentary 
paper, that only one bishop is now getting rather 
over his fixed income.” Well, does that bishop, 
whoever he may be, return the surplus to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ? However, we have 
no desire whatever to attack the bishops in this 
respect as persons, and we can well imagine that 
what one of them once said may be true, and almost 
necessarily true of more than one, viz., that he never 
knew what it was to get into debt until he was 
made a bishop, The fault is not in the men, it is 
in the system. More frequently than not the men 
are irreproachable, 54410 

The daily newspapers have conveyed to our 
readers the statement that the Corporation of 


London have voted 300“. fora pulpit for a church 


building to be named the City Temple,” in which 
the Rev. Dr. Parker will be the minister. We 
read this intelligence with profound regret, and are 
glad to find that our regret is shared by others. A 
correspondent writes as follows :— 

I am afraid the glory of the City Temple will be 


tarnished if corporation money is accepted. Surely 
after getting 60,2000. for the old chapel it will not be 
augmented by any sum, large or small, from such a source, 


for nearer to State aid I cannot conceive it ble to 
approach. Mr. Deputy Fry said the motion was a 
peculiar one, and that all would feel pleasure in ha 
an opportunity to show interest in the movement. 
for one feel the reverse of pleasure, and instead of a 
d OF. Repent as he called it, in my opinion it 
» sez kward one, and ae eee many a 
squabble. I sincerely hope it will not be accepted, and 
that the two hundred years’ history of Nonconformist 
principles will not be donteged a ng any sum 
of money, especially for a pulpit, in w it is to be 
hoped the pure voluntary principle will be maintained. 


This testimony does not, and will not stand 
alone. We have a full report of the debate on the 
motion in the Common Council for granting this 
disreputable 300/. in the City Press of last Saturday. 
The vote was moved by Mr. Deputy Fry, and 


seconded by Mr. Deputy Taylor. Mr. Fry asked 


for ‘‘kind consideration,” and Mr. Taylor said it 
would be a ‘‘ graceful act.” Quite rightly Mr. J. 
C. Davis said that other denominations might 
make similar applications,” and moved an amend- 
ment, supported by Mr. Fricker. We regret to 
see that Mr. Bontems supported the original 
motion. We do not know to what, if any, 


denomination Mr. Bedford may belong, but 


| 
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he seems to have been almost the only member 
of the Common Council who had the smallest 
idea of a principle. Mr. Bedford said that 
he was sorry that he could not agree with the 
motion. He thought it a mistake, and that the 
great Nonconformist body of the country stood on 
higher principles as they did not touch public 
money.” This has been true; but if the managers 
of the City Temple” choose to degrade them- 
selves by accepting a public grant on this motion, 
the great Nonconformist body cannot help it. 
We quite understand the good feeling and good in- 
tention involved in this vote; but both the inten- 
tion and feeling are utterly mistaken. If the 
Corporation of London wished to damage Noncon- 
formity, they could adopt no surer process than 
that of voting money in any way, or with any 
excuse in its ostensible support. The vote may 
‘be a customary one, but the acceptance of it should 
be repudiated. 


THE GREAT ATHANASIAN CREED 
| MEETING. 
(By our own Reporter.) 

Knowing how long, and how careful, had been 
the preparation for the meeting to be held at St. 
James's Hall, to protest against the threatened alte- 
ration of the Athanasian Creed, I expected that it 
would be large, but thought that a quarter of an 
hour before the time of commencement would be 
soon enough to secure a seat .To my surprise, how- 
ever, I found the hall nearly packed—area, orchestra, 
balconies and gallery—and the people were pouring 
in as they are wont to do nightly to the Christie 
Minatrel entertainments in the same building. In 
a few minutes, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P.,—who 
throughout seemed to act as secretary—made his 
appearance, and in a more than usually hysterical 
manner, announced that a second meeting would be 
held at the Hanover-square Roomse—a fact which 
was still further notified by the exhibition of large 
placards, which had probably been printed in anti- 
cipation of the event. 

When the gas was fully turned on the scene was 
certainly very striking. It was exclusively a 
male audience, and, without any disorder, there 
was an eagerness and vivacity which indicated an 
e n of coming events of no ordinary impor- 
tance. Of course the meeting was dotted over with 
clergymen, but the bulk of the audience were appa- 
rently laymen. The presence of young men was 
very noticeable, and if I had not remembered that 
there must be a considerable number of juvenile 
choristers connected with the various Ritualistic 
churches in London, I should have been surprised 
at the number of boys present. 

At eight o’clock the promoters of the meeting 
came on to the platform—Canon Liddon being re- 
ecived with enthusiasm. Mr. Hope explained that, 
in consequence of his recent illness, the Duke of 
Marlborough could not preside, and said that the 
post would be occupied by Mr, J. G. Hubbard, for- 
merly member for Buckingham, and as one near me 
said, with some solemnity, the chairman of the 
great Gorham meeting twenty years ago. A short 
-eollect was then read, amid the profoundest silence, 
‘and the Amen which followed—intoned by 
many had a striking effect. Still more striking 
‘was the Lord’s Prayer, which was intoned by a 
large part of the audience, with a depth and an 
earnestness which were highly impressive. 

Mr. Hubbard’s opening speech was succinct and 
pointed, and his points were cheered with a quick- 
‘mess and a consentancousness which indicated that 
the meeting was all of one mind. He noticed the 
various proposals for dealing with the creed, and 
briefly stated his objections to them. He admitted 
that once he had himself shrunk from its state- 
ments, but examination had assured him of the 
| of his objections, and he believed 
that if the laity were better instructed in the 
matter their difficulties would be removed. 

Deually the of letters from people who 
can’t attend the meeting is a piece of business which 
is got through with impatience ; but it was quite 
otherwise in this instance, For, in the first place, 
it was so diverting to hear these letters translated, 
as it were, into Beresford Hope, by that gentle- 
man’s extraordinary elocution, that it was impossible 
to repress a little laughter; and then the meeting 
was so impatient to demonstrate that it took up 
the several points of the letters, one by one, and 
greeted them with ringing cheers. Canon Kingsley’s 
letter, in which he referred to the value of the 
creed in connection with scientific investigation, 
Sd to afford a delighted sort of surprise. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s letter also showed that High- 
Church instincts were strong in the meeting ; while 
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that of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., was received 
with an enthusiasm which seemed to indicate that 
Toryism, as well as attachment to the Creed of 
Athanasius, was strong in St. James’s Hall that 
night. It was further stated that 560 del 
were present, and that they came from thirty-six 
counties, and more than 100 towns—facts which 
showed how thoroughly the meeting had been pre- 
pared for, and that its promoters put out all 
their „both in town and country. 

A Bank Director, Mr. H. F. Gibba, moved the 
first resolution, which pledged the meeting to a 
full and unhesitating acceptance of the affirmation 
of the 8th Article that the Nicene, the Athanasian, 
and the Apostles’ Creed ‘‘ ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed, for they may be proved by 
most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” He spoke 
with terseness and directness, and with just the 
amount of dogmatism which suited the temper of 
such a meeting. The attack on the creed he de- 
fact, * . AA at 

on ogmatic belie it 

the assailants were — ＋ ak the 9 
playing into the hands of the unbelievers, who were 
& knot of noisy agitators. Noticing the ob- 
n nr 
opinion — (derisive cheering)—he sai was 
not the first time that they had heard Athanasius 


contra mundem. As to ita not neg Ir ible, 
the subject was not one of intellect but of faith. 


(Great cheering.) The three creeds must stand or 
fall together. It was a layman's question, and it 
was time that the laity spoke out. The speech 
was, of its kind, a success. 

To him succeeded the Rev. Beardmore Compton, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, a speaker with 
a good presence and voice, who said he had signed 
the creed six times, and should be a perjured man 
if he did not stand by it. Though his speech was 
somewhat pape: Ayes diffuse, it was sufficiently 
defiant. He could hardly express his detestation 
of the idea that the question was to be settled in 
accordance with popular taste—a sentiment which 
was loudly cheered. He did not want it settled, 
for he was a member of Christ’s Church militant, 
and must fight till the other side laid down their 
arms, If anybody was to run away it must be the 
other side. The controversy did no harm, and 
would do a great deal of good; but whether he 
meant to the establishment, as well as the cause of 
truth, he did not say. J doubted it. 

The motion, when put, was carried without a 
dissentient ; the show of hands being quite a sight. 


I did not say, with Puff, ia the Critic, ‘‘ When the 
do agree their unanimity is wonderful,” because 
rembered that my card of admission bore this in- 


acription, ‘‘Only persons favourable to the con- 
tiuuance of the present use of theAthanasian 
Creed in its integrity will be admitted to the 
meeting, and the ‘bearer of this is pledged by 
8 it to submit himself, without discussion, 
to the ruling of his grace the chairman.” 


rha speech on 
— 2 would not have been seemly. After 


Then it must be done b 
(Cries of Oh!“ and No!“ And, pape 
as he did, how matters were debated and divid 
upon in that Assembly, he did not think that it 
would tend much to the edification of Christian 
minds. In fact, the thing might be set aside, as 
ing that which, in the present condition of the 
Government, and with the t 
urch and State, it would be wholly i 


5 


ot 


= 
b 


to carry out. He made merry at the the 
the creed being 
He himeelf was 
matters, toa flavour of aris- 
tocracy ; but he never dreamt of such Toryism as 
that of imagining that the testimony of peers and 
members of Parliament with regard to an article of 
religious faith was of more value than that of any 
other people. He also expressed astonishment at 
the levity with which the effects of an al 
were regarded. They seemed to imagine 
the tender consciences were on 
liament interfe the evil would 
the use of the 


for, if it prohibi 
sion—his fear—was that the 


Church would be the greatest evil ; for it would be 
a frightful thing if men came to look upon the 
Siclactanip cal Tp alvorttlg to the proprios of 
is e verting progress o 
infidelity, * urgi 4. —— to be faithful to 
the heri han — down to them by their fore- 
fathers, The motion which he moved deprecated 
any mutilation of the creed, or alteration of its 
status, as fraught with danger to the preservation 
of Christian truth out the wor 

The Rev. R. H. big of Leeds, one of the 
provincial agitators on behalf of the creed, seconded 
the motion, and, as he was a ly personage, with 
rather a strong voice, one felt inclined to laugh 
when he described himself as a feeble, almost 
| voiceless echo” of the spirit of the north. His 
speech was 80 t a contrast to those which had 
preceded it as 


| an anti-climax, 


modern phrase, ‘‘ We don’t believe in a collection 


be very much in the nature of : 


means except in 
extreme cases—by which A to mean 
of absolute ief in the substance of the 


forvard a this 

ag ae the majorit 
different to the su 

It was because they 


end, I think he said—who were determined and 
steady supporters of the Church and its creeds. 
The speech of Alderthan Bennett, of Manchester, 
revived the now somewhat flagging interest of the 
meeting, „ his vigorous and practical was 
its 5 e 
— up the be and sluggish 
4 


south. 
reform of Convocation. The bishops, he said, 
the creatures of the State “—nothing 
t the was more cheered than 
Ta looked vs nth oy An pro- 
paring their charges turned to the laity to seo 
Which way the wind blew, a statement received 
with cheers, cries of ‘‘ No,” and counter-cheers, He 
said that the working men of the country took little 
interest in the creed because they heard it so 
seldom, it not being read at evensong, when the 
were mostly at church. So he recommended that it 
be read then, and that err or 
as an anthem, when it would be found to have an 
electrical effect. He also wished for universal 
sermons about this creed, and seemed to think that 
it had better be used every day, as aforetime, rather 
than so seldom as it now is. y if any of 


Certain! 
the be said to have had Athanasian 
ane it was Alderman Bennett. 


I sup Canon Liddon was kept back till the 
last to hold the together, but it was rather 
a daring ex t on its to put up such 
a speaker at half-past ten o'clock. It was a 
great that so solid and argumentative a 

oul ve come so late. 


with quite a roar of 
dience and 


touched the life of the Church at its centre. ose 


were ouly in authority to the very 
words of our Lord Himself. He an the 


of ; we believe in a Person?; 

that they could not believe in a Person withou 

believing in a number 

they would have it, ina 

He denied that it was com 

a document which he would 

Bishop of Manchester’ of 

bury had tampered 

with he would the late Mr. 

Keble had been voice would have 

been raised in it in ite integrity. 

— loud he read a 

to the — 

to in he said 

came had 

been to 

be wi that 
very 
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but little attention? It was 
when I left. I felt that I 
the Creed of St. Athanasius than during 
days of my life. I felt, too, that 
an uncommonly effective and well-managed 
stration, much more so, in fact, than any 
n rts in the daily 
cui ? Well! 


1 ; 
the pro-creed pay aren soiled min minority, 


But 
ath 


Aires 


132 


— 


look oat for a storm, such as we have not had for 
many a year. I shall watch the future of this 
controversy with new and keen interest. 

— — 

The Dean of Ripon has addressed a letter to the 
Times above a column in length, advocating the 
retention of the Athanasian C ved in its integrity 
in the public worship of the Church. Dr. McNeile 
believes that if this creed were removed the Nicene 
Creed would next be objected to, and the Apostles’ 
Creed would follow. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
NORTHAMPTON—CHURCH DEFENCE OPPOSITION. 


On Tuesday, the 28th ult., a meeting in favour of 
disestablishment was held in the 


anno as the principal speakers, 

was 0 — to send down a medical certificate of 
his inability 40 attend because of indis position. 
It is — 2 that the Local Church Defence Aaso- 
ciation resolved to take no counter-action, and alao 
that the clergy and leading Conservatives were 
absent. Certain ‘‘friends of the Church,” how- 
ever, were dissatisfied with this conclusion, and as 
the result, there was issued private circular, which 
contained the following passages :— 

At a meeting of a few Churchmon, held on Friday 
night last, it was determined that an effort should be 
made to have the views of most Churchmen on this 
question placed before the meeting by a competent ad- 
vocate, and it has been arranged that the Rev. E. A. 
Fitzroy, from London, shall attend to reply to the 
Liberationists. It is of the utmost importance that the 
5 ds ANN * 1 numbers, 
and we uest you w good enough 
to be at the Town Hall, with as many friends as pos- 
sible, not later than seven o'clock this evening. P.S. 
Since the above was written a handbill has been issued, 
convening a e half an hour earlier. We therefore 
trust that you will make a point of attending before 
seven o'clock, 


As the issue of the handbill referred to in the 
E was a piece of fiction, the Church de- 
enders got a g start, especially as their move- 

ments were unknown to the disestablishers until 

late in the afternoon of the day of meeting, when 
little could be done to prevent the packing of the 
hall. Accordingly, long before cight o’clock, the 
opposition besieged the doors and took up the best 

tions, and numbers of those who were friendly to 
he object of the meeting were unable to effect an 
entrance. Thus far,” says the Northampton 

Mercury, which devotes several columns to a report 

of the proceedings :— 

The plot had worked admirably, its tion, 
during the course of the evening, was still further 
manifested, Before eight o' clock the National Anthem” 
was started by the select front circle; later Rule 
Britannia” was their theme; they also made another 
attsmpt at the National Anthem towards the close ; 
but this time the music did not go so well, their vocal 
28 having been too much exercised already. Cer- 

in defenders of the Establishment had provided, for 
their own amusement and Mr. Jenkins’ special delecta- 
tion, a wretched reminder of his famous work, in the 
shape of a bundle of rags, which by a stretch of the 

tention might be considered to resemble a “‘ baby,” 

it certainly not! Ginx’s,” It was apity Mr. Jenkins’ 
ind tion spoiled their fun, but, n his 
not present eclipsed the light in which they 
wished to shine, they could not be restrained from dis- 
playing the product of their industry and taste by 

oisting the bundle of rags into prominence at several 
stages of the evening. From almost beginning to end 
the meeting was carried on in the midst of tumult and 
uproar. | 

By eight o'clock both hall and platform were 
1 among those on the latter 
were the Rev. Mr. Fitaroy— who is said to be the 
Mr. Warren, the travel 


soe e 


hisses was over, got qui 

for a few sentences. He said :— | 
lf 1 had any doubt, before coming to Northampton 

that the cause of disestablishment had made great 

rapid progress, that doubt would be remored 
7 plause and ‘‘ No, no.“) We have never had so large a 
tion meeting in Northampton as this. (Hear, 
. When I commenced my share in this work 
twenty-five years azo, we could scarcely have got 
together suc a 
(“This is to save our Church.”) And I am quite sure 
that — 8 of N & am iy not have 
though necessary to bring n @ clergyman, or 
anybody else, from London—(uproar and continued 
pose. 


interruption )—to defeat our pr 


He then proceeded to refer to some recent utterances | 


is connected with the 


care that the reporters— 

not lose a word. After this 

had gone on for some A the Church defenders 
to t 


e fact that they were 

7 of their own friends as well as 
illiams. So they began to protest 

| ich he was occupying; but, 
said that gentleman, with a provoking smile, 1 


* of —— 45 1 * do not 92 to 
prevented ering it State- 

ism.” i 2 with such a 
howl that it was some time before he could add, 
“Or, if I am p , I think it 1 
that the champions of the Establishment wi 
suffer from a similar misfortune.“ 80 again 
he proceeded, but after a short time the tumult 
again broke out, more vi even than in the 
the last exhibition. It seemed that certain parties 
in the meeting had nursed their wrath unti! it was 
not only warm, but boiling hot, and that it must 
rE - vent. In the a 2 — bg Mme =, E. 

. Fitzroy stepped to the t the platform, 
and 5 to the chair whether or not they were 
to have a fair discussion. Addressing himself to 
the meeting, he said the electors of this ancient 
borough of Northampton wanted to hear the truth, 
and not falsehoods ; ar! came to hear speeches, 
and not a set lecture.” Mr. Fitzroy proceeded in 
a very agitated strain, gesticulating violently, and 
when he had finished a short speech —the meeting 
in a state of uproar throughout, and Mr. Williams 
still on his legs, and quietly studying the architecture 
of the hall the amendment was understood to be 
1 the 3 —— to — it, 
and prote against such disorderly proceedings. 

Mr. Williams then resumed, — f Gentle- 
men, I have not yet done. aue T have not 
heard a single word which has uttered by the 
rev, gentleman who just sat down, but if he was 
appealing to me to close my speech, I can only tell 
him that his appeal should have been made to his 
own supporters, but for whose brutal clamour I 
should have closed some time ago. (Cheers and 
uproar.) If he has been moving an amendment, 
then I take the liberty to tell him that a clergyman 
of the Establishment, and an educated man, ought 
to have known better than to have been guilty of 
80 22 a breach of order. (Hear, hear.) 

y this time the disturbers had either come to 
the conclusion that their tactics were defeating their 
own object, or else their physical strength was 
beginning to fail; for Mr. Williams was better 
heard during his closing passages than previously. 
At length—at twenty minutes past ten—he sat 
down, after being on his legs an hour and a-half. 

Then, after the Rev. J. T. Brown had earnestly 


seconder of the amendment with perfect quietness, 
those gentlemen spoke. Neither of them ne 
—4 regret at the conduct of their friends, but, at 
the chairman’s instance, Mr. Fitzroy apologised for 
having interrupted Mr. Williams as he had done, 
ao bee es all been irregular. They were 
both ith tolerable — 1 but there was 
nothing in their speeches which has not been said 
at of the Church defence meetings. 


silence such as 
evening. | 

The Chairman put the amendment, for and 
against, first, ‘and the resolution in the same 


im were so impatient 
of Mr. Williams's address was 
ould lose their beer by the 


to go home without that beve The 
Conservative journal—the Herald—the John 
Bull, and the exult at what call the 
defeat of the Liberationists, but are her 
silent about the disgraceful conduct of the up- 
holders of the Establishment. A correspondent of 


| the Herald, however, has the candour to say— 


I narrowly watched the turbulent individuals who so 
successfully interrupted the proceedings (they were but 
a small minority), and I declare unhesitatingly, without 
fear of contradiction, that nine-tenths of them never 
atteud a place of worship of any kind, und that they 
care no more for the Church than a tom-cat. Public 
men have for years past been chanting the praise of 
education and liberty; but they have forgotten to 


teach the people to be tolerant one towards another, 
the consequence being . 


that, on e subject which 
divides public opinion, each party ove tele at liberty 


to howl down its opponent. This, methinks, is a state 


Fi. 5; 1875. - 


sod | dee sternly 


0 


requested the Liberators to hear the mover and 2 


houses, and, in fact, they were 


of things deeply to — and I earnestly call 
upon 9 thought ful to set — 
cowardly, un- | 
haviour, and to disoountenance any appeals to brute 
orce, 6 
DAVENTRY. 8 
On the previous evening, Mr. Car 
addressed a public meeting in the New 
Hall at Daventry, when the attend ae 
The proceedings also were orderly; only some 
juvenile Church-defenders being present, and their 
demonstrations being of an inoocnous : 


Willi 


ere 
1 N Mr. Polk, 
and Mr. Eagle. | 
Miall's motion was It was ‘the 
and best Liberation meeting yet held in the town. 

DR. MELLOR AT BIRMINGHAMY °°: 


On Wednesda — : 
his lecture on lishment, what good wall it 
do?’ at the Townhall, Birmingham, Mr, Alde 
Manton in the chair. There was a large audience, 
and the lecturer was ily applaud 

DR, MBLIOR AT SOUTH SHIELDS, | 1 

On Monday evening, Jan. 27, a public meeting 
was held at Hanley, which was largely attended. 
Mr. Alderman Pidduck was the chairman, He 
urged that the Liberation Society had done much to 
arouse sluggish Dissenters, and to excite the 
tion of . N ; and he argued N 
blished Church was not the Ch of the b of 
the nation. It was generally believed that thi 
majority of the people were outside the Church. 
Disestablishment ro be sure a — and then 
religious people would rejoice in having afree Charch 
and a free nation. The Rev. E. Mellor, D. D., of 
Halifax, followed with his lecture on Disestabl 
ment, what * will it do?” On the motion of 


the Mayor of ey (Mr. E. F. Bodley), a petition 

in — of Mr. Miall motion dor — — 

was carried, with five dissenticnté. | co wel a 
CHESTERFIELD. : 


On Thursday last, the Rev. J. H. Gordon; of 
Darlington, delivered an address in the Assembly 
Room, Chesterfield, in reply to an address by; Mz. 
Brown, of Ripley, on The Question of Chy 
State.” The chair was occupied by Mr. J. C. 
J.P., of Belper, and there brewed Atte üanes 
Amongst those present were the Revs. E. Ireland, 

„ Mabbs, J. : Mr. Hills; and Mr. Rawéon. 
The Chairman said no doubt one of the reasons 
why the friends of the Liberation Society K 
Chesterfield had asked him to be present tha 
evening, was because he — & somewhat 

ous position—that of being by bitth and 
connection a member of the Church of England, ancl 
yet favourable to its being disestablished and-dis- 
endowed ; and though there might not be any more 
Churchmen on that platfo ey were to be met 
with on the side o the ‘Liberationists more fre- 
uently than many imagined. In the interest of 
the Church itself, and in the interest of Christianity, 
he wished to see the Church and State separated, 
for he had great faith in the voluntary system, The 
Rev. J. H.. Gordon, who. was —— iastically 
received, criticised the remarks made by Mr. Brown 
in his recent address, and ed to show the 


disadvantages of a State Charch. After the lecture 


opponents were allowed ta address Me ent an 
turns of five minutes, and the Rey. Mr. Wood, ef 
Ripley, spoke the lecture, end » sound 
discussion ; but the resolution in favour of 
disestablishment was carried by five-sixths of the 
meeting. . | ILM PKs 

Mr. Gordon lectured on the 23rd at South Shidhds 
in the large hall of the Free Library. Ma. ° 
attendance. Amongst those on the. Were 
— Rev. S. M. MCiélland W. Natel AIG. 


and Messrs. G. Lyall, G. Hunt, J. 


man made a * 
equality, and t 
on the Scriptural aspec 


J — 
1 a 
chairman 
e 


MORPETH. a 
On Jan. 28 the Rev. T. H. Pattison, of Rochdale, 


Anderscn, the Rev. W. Thorburn, Mr. Ald. Hood, 
and Mr. Thomas Hopper. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
On the 27th Mr. Pattison lectured at the Nelson- 
street Lecture Rooms, Newcastle, which wers oon · 


pied, says the local a end 
clative audience, * — N. 
and supporting him on the platform were : 


H. T. ohns, the Rev. W. Skerry, the Rev. 


Fes. 5, 1873. 


— ee i 


\ 


RR HORGONHORMIYT. 


Payne, Mr. 
Mr. Perci 

The lecture is fully 
papers. 


OPENSHAW. 

On Jan. 39 the Rev. J. H. Gordon lectured at 
aw on “ Liberationism Essentially a Work- 
ing Man’s Question.” Mr. J. H. Crosfield occupied 
the chair. The meeting was a good one, end the 
audience attentive. Questions were asked by three 
persons at the close. A petition in favour of dis- 

establishment was adopted with six dissentients. 

4 STOW-ON-THE-WOED. * ee 
great representative meeting has been 
here, to — address from the Rev. Thomas 
Adams, of Daventry. One Wesleyan and several 
Baptist ministers were present, and the large 
Assembly Room was with an enthusiastic 


James McKendrick, Mr 
atson, 


BLOCKLEY. 
Mr. Adams has lectured in the British School- 
room here, Mr. Belcher in the chair. There was a 
humerous audience. 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR. 

Here, also, Mr. Adams has lectured in the 
Assembly Rooms, these being procured after the 
Baptist bad been engaged. Great interest 
was shown in the lecture. t all the meetings 
held by Mr. Adams petitions in favour of disesta- 
blishment have been adopted. 


ARDWICK .—ANOTHER STORMY MIN d. 


The Daily Te ph eays that a stormy Libera- 
tion meeting took place in Ardwick, one of the 
townships of Manchester, on Monday night. The 


Rev. T. Willis, on rising to address those present, 
was received with groans and other marks of dis- 
approval, ‘which were kept up almost without 
cessation 7 * his repeated attempts to obtain a 
— An alderman who was present called in 
the police, and a scene of great confusion ensued. 


A resolution, put forward by the promoters of the 
meeting, was rejected on a show of hands. Finally 


the gas was turned ont, and the coped parties 
bee each other roughly as they hurried from the 
" WIGAN:—MORE RIOTOUS PROCEEDINGS. 


On the 3lst January, the Rev. J. H. Gordon, of 
Dates, was announced to give another lecture, 
in the Public Hall, Wigan, under the auspices of 
the Liberation Society, the subject on this occasion 
being, *‘ Liberationism, essentially a working man’s 
question.” There was a crowded audience, and 
2 1 — and his bee yas gs nat on the 
platform they were greeted with cheers, groans, 
and discordant noises. Mr. J. Cross occupied the 
chair, and, amid great interruption, appealed for 
attention to the lecture, stating that an opportunity 
would be given at the close for asking questions. 
Mr. Gardon then came forward, and was received 
with cheers, followed by less appreciative sounds, 
a number of those present also striking up Rule 
Britannia.“ At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, the Rev. R. M. Leigh, curate of St. Cathe- 
rine n, ascended the platform, and, amid 
— appealed to the Churchmen present 

order. Before the lecture, according to 
a Conservative report, ‘‘the audience amused 
rr. 
of feet, an ing jokes amongst each other, 
the chairman, lecturer, and Mr. Leigh alternately 
2 with derisive shouts and groans.” 
The sean yt ena ar et lane 9 


of the room, where a free fight appeared to take 


pines: 3 by the noise of seats being 

, and by shouts and the screams of a few 
females who occupied the front benches, and who 
fled for refuge to the platform. After a short time 
@ number of policemen under Inspector Burton, who 
‘were stationed near the door, made — * 


l portion of the 
lingered outside the hall cheering and groaning for 
some time, A co ent says that the State- 
Churchmen are resolved that we shall not have a 


Our friends cannot have the assistance of 


hearing. 
the — 2 in obtaining quiet. We are also informed 
that the Revs. M. Leigh and S. Booth (two curates 
who were present) were mortified at the proceedings, 
while one of the local Tory magistrates, who was in 
the gallery, confessed that it was a disgraceful 
scene, and would in the end serve the Liberation 
cause, 
IDLE, NEAR LEEDS. 

We gave in our last number a general statement 
of a mevting held in Idle, but have since received a 
detailed report from a ndent. It is im- 


* for us to give this lengthy report, with all | p 
ts local criticisms, which belong o local press. 


J. Thomas, 


Borough eld the third 
ackney Council held the third of 
its district meetings in support of Mr. Miall’s mo- 
tion in the 1 the 8 


meeting was addressed by the Re . 
W. Ellis, and Jos. Shaw, and by Messrs. Stafford 
Allen, F. Clarke, G. Kearley, and H. M. Heath. 
An amendment was moved to the first resolution, 


but it was feebly supported, and the petition in 
support of Mr, Miail’s motion was carried by a large 
majority. 


J 
the 

establishment of 
to-morrow, the at On Friday, the 
7th, he lectures at klin; on Tuesday, the llth, 
at Ventnor ; and on Thursday, the 13th, at Cowes. 


LORD SALISBURY AND MR. HARDY, M. P., 
ON CHURCH DEFENCE. 


* Wa W pee a public 
in the Assembly Rooms, Stamford, in su 0 
| the Church Defence Inatitution. 83 oes 


crowded attendance. The Marquis of Exeter 
sided, and was accompanied by the Marquis of 
| Salisbury, the Bishop of Gloucester and tol, 
Lord Kesteven, the Dean of Stamford, Sir J. C. D. 
Hay M. P., Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M. P., and 
Ms, Wess ye laining the objects of 
e Rev. Dr. Lex, in exp e objects o 
the Church Defence Institution, said that it had a 
Parliam committee, consisting of peers and 
members of Parliament, who during every session 
watched the progress of measures affecti 
Church ; and it aided in the establishment of local 
branches of the inatitution. They already had 330 
local branches—(cheers)—and the number was in- 
creasing rapidly. It wanted, however, funds ; for 
vot income as yet was not half that of the Liberation 
iety. | 
Sir Jonn Hay, M.P., moved the first resolution, 
which was as follows :— 


That this desires to its that the 
Established Curd Tey ceased ot 
services it has 


rendered to and education in this 
country, ought to be maintained in all its integrity. 

The Marquis of SALisBURY, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said— 

The mena ae Nag. mace ange gba claims to the 
admiration and the devotion of her that it 
would be difficult to pick from among them the one 
which should be most commended asa ground for con- 
tinued and earnest support. (Hear, hear.) 1 would 
dwell upon her great and constant moderation ; upon 
the steady bulwark and defenve which she has offered 
infidelity of the age 


merits the most practical fae and that upon which the 


really proved to exist in her working, that may be a 
ground for reform; it cannot be a | 
tion.. (Cheers. ) The only grounds upon which the 
Establishment can be abolished are, that it fails to 
command the adhesion of the people of this country ; 
that it only and tly 
the adhesion of a decided minority of the 
of this country. Now, there are political 

I use the word carefully, because I am very anz 
in auything | havo to say, that I should not offend 
cane of ,those who conscientiously differ from 

“ but who yet are content to 
way: teaching the 


be sorry to wound 
the which in the past, as 
persons have undoubtedly rendered 
Christianity Which all profess. (Hear, 
ure vast religious deseris in this country 
workers, whether more or ‘ss capable, and whether 
instruments they wield are more or complete, 
yet to be nigh prized and thanked for the 
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time — ing d t the 

| Pass, see ve Ww 
to be decided upon Wek. Tech ths Church 
was or was not powerful in the affections of 
and whether or not that feeling was upon the 
have set themselves to try an 6 


of Churchmen was smaller than the number ef those 
who dissented from her, But they 


3 


82 
1 


ministers an account of their con- 
ore e latter sent in returns, the former 
fear did not, and the returns at least bad no authentic 
character, ( Hear hear.) During the pen year certain 
private inquirers have tried to establish their view by 
Prey statistics as to the number of seats that were 
ish 
longing to various sects in certain great towns. Now, 


dence produced by one of the parties to a yoy Bi — 
ver. 

that the result would bo 
re or doubtful, and that no ded from it 

| could be relied upon—(cheers)—but even supposing 
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prolonged 
agreed to, | 
Lord Kesteven moved 
That 
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that 
was to , ’ 
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with euch an 


2 te duty in this land, W — 2 
missions oould penetrate? , then, should 
Church be disestablished ? i . un 


who 


they 


the 
bo 


3 as was stated, not 
by Nonconformist journals, thet 
five millions in this country who attended no 

of worship at all—who were out of the reach 

of the Church and of Nonconformity—surely it was 
a melancholy fact that one part of that population 
should devote all their energies to attack the other, 


be 
remarkable 


at least had this at heart—that they would 


spread rale among those who could not be reached 
by the o 

cause they were unable to p 
those religious ministrations which must be 
vided for them from extrinsic sources. But, jus 
at that time, when anxious to devote their 
to civilisation through the 


rules of supply and dem: be- 
ry PP A. 


found themselves forced into 
had not themselves courted, but 
thrust upon them by certain members of sects 
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and it was a 
making their 


money we possess, 50 overburdened by the 


! i Wo would avoid it if 
the Church of England would only give up every- 

Our desire is to elevate the 
of from the mire of worldliness in 
which it is sinking.” (Ironical cheers.) Now, 
there was a time when the Church did seem to be 
‘sinking into the mire. But when is the time these 
atlermen begin to encumber us with their help? 
it when we are drowning? No, it is when we 
are coming out of the water. The kind thing to do 
‘is to clean the clothes of those who are out 
‘of the mire; but instead of that they try to leave 
you in nakedness and desolation. They would take 
your clothes to clean and never give them back 
(Laughter and cheers.) That is a proceed- 
bon object to, and I 2 that it is not a course 
which you can e Church to accede to. 


Why, everything was open to 
| rchmen, fn the . 
Government there were some very distinguished 
Nonconformist members. Upon the Judicial Bench 
there were some most distinguished Nonconformists. 


He had never heard an objection to a doctor that 
b was a Nonconformist. He had never heard 


that being the case, at the present moment the 
Solicitor. Generel wasa Jew, and a Jew, he supposed, 
was a Nonconformist. It was quite „then, that 
the extreme of a Nonconformist might be the Solici- 
tor · General of England. (Cheers.) in, they were 
those who said, Tou will find that whenever a 


t — i They — 22 had a few melan- 
holy Establishments whieh were 
Eatablishm f establish- 


enta. They had gone. 

ments were contrary to Christianity and prevented 
its achieving its final triumphs by the fact of its 
being in connection with the State, how was it that 
in 2282 where evrything was disestablished 


ity, holiness, self-denial, 
e. end the Wat of all thoas thin 
Christianity? Instead of that, 


e colonies 


b 8 * the N 
spoke without swearing ; that 
got and in fact in spite of 

tablishment, they did not seem to 


the want of an 
get on any better than ourselves. (Cheers.) When 
men were asked to give up what was so dear to 
them, it was not unreasonable to ask why the 


* N ad st a rf look at rang yr 5 

of England did, and let them compare it wi ese 
— 1 Arn He 8 ask 2 the 
greatest simplicity and sincerity, in their dealings 
with mankind generally, with arr and 
re of 1 did they find that those 
* 


advanced of Ch Because, if the 
a type ristianity ? if they 
~were—if that was a general’ rule, they must of 


they were at 


course give it up. were told that their minis- 

ters were many st hee i 

not find who did not do their whole duty. But 

Bo Seay Simms be deals with a0 any other body of 
nd. eman wrote a 


In 
ministers 


gets into them.” (Laughter and cheers.) His hearers 
would ve that was an unestablished 
Church. Churchmen be worse than that? 
| (Cheers. 
ber of 


is very small parish, but they 
had a schism, and so built another chapel close to 
the first.” They were as much alike as the Siamese 
Twins; and, so far as he could make out, there was 
not a single one more Nonconformist than before. 
r Therefore, when it was said the 

issenters had been i i the number 
of their sittings, it was right to ask how many 
schisms they had had. (Laughter and cheering.) 


ry | When reading an account of these different deno- 


minations of Dissenters, farnished by themselves, 
he did not find them so triumphant as when they 
were comparin themselves with the Church, 

ainst which they had declined to be numbered. 

ow there was one great characteristic of an ad- 
vancing, an improving, a real Church, the text of 
which was laid down by the Founder of the Church, 
To the poor the gospel is preached.” If the 
Gospel was not preached to the poor by any Church 
that was a proof that it was declining, and would 
be finally a ruined church. Did the Church of 
England preach the Gospel to the poor? If she did 
not, who did? The statistics of Dr. Hume showed 
that Nonconformity must have paying congrega- 
tions, or it could not go on ; that whenever a Non- 
conformist chapel was in a district which had 
gradually sunk into poverty, the minister moved 
away, and then the c was probably turned 
into a Church school; a church often followed; and 
then, whether the district was poor or rich, the 
Gospel was preached; and there was the duty 
which the Church ought todo. (Cheers.) If Non- 
conformists could not reach those bodies of our 
fellow-countrymen who were grovelling. in igno- 
rance and depravity, if they could not them- 
selves go down into the depths on account 
of want of means, don’t let them stand in the way 
of those who would—who would not only go there 
for a time, but would, in ew with the prin- 
ciples of the Church, found churches in them and 
establish centres, from which they would preach 
the Gospel among these le for ever. (Cheers.) 
Whatever event overtook a district, the Church 
never moved away, except when, as in the case of 


the City of London, the population had left, and | 125 


then the endowments were applied to some more 
necessitous district. Endowments were a necessity. 
They could not treat religion on the principle of 
supply and demand, The people who wanted relj- 
ion most were the last people who would ask for 
t. Those who were most in need of knowledge 
were rally the last to seck for it. Whether it 
was schools or churches, they must take them to 
the le who required them most, for the people 
would never ask for them to be brought to them. 
(Hear, hear.) He spoke warmly on this hier 
because he felt warmly. The Church of - 
land to him was everything. From his child- 
hood till now she had been his instructor, his 
teacher, his comforter, and his guide. (Cheers.) 
He would not speak on account of his own feelin 
but on account of what he believed to be the in- 
terest of the country. He believed it to be for the 
interest of the country that the State should make 
some religious profession. (Cheers.) Many Non- 
conformists professed to be desirous of freeing the 
Church from State control for the purpose of ele- 
vating it. Mr. 8 took a consistent course. 
He declared that the Church was teaching abomi- 
nable doctrines, and therefore he was Fre 
ight in endeavouring to put her down. But what 
did he say of his own e? Why, that if the 
Church of England was into sacramentarism, 
many Nonconformist teachers were rushing into 
philosophical infidelity. (Cheers.) Some religion 
was, at any rate, be than none. Was it not 
better to have some trust in God, some hope of a 
future life, some elevation of mind beyond this 
transitory world, than to bea victim to that phi- 
losophical infidelity which never had and never 
could be productive of any good. (Great cheering.) 
The Bishop of GLOUCESTER pro a resolution 
in favour of a local Church Defence Institution for 
the district. He believed all earnest Noncon- 
formists would sympathise with one of the main 
objects of the Church Defence Institution, which 
was this—by sober, well considered, and temperate 
reforms within the Church, to maintain and pro- 
mote her efficiency. (Cheers.) There was one 
t principle which was more and more brough 
— to us, which we were willing to woe es on ng 
and yet were very slow to act upon—viz., that 
livings were not freeholds, but trusts. Ought 
there, then, to be these shameless buyi and 
sellings in the market? Ought sober and religious 
people to be hurt in their souls by the si 


— — 


of | age of some venerated and ven 


t of | 


wretched advertisemen ifying perhaps the 
. ag ts, specifyin een 
the nature of the on i 
. the grounds, ee Aken by 
way of enhaneing Bogs price, that a wa 


that a trout stream ran at the bottom of the 
garden? (Laughter.) At one moment one was 
apt to smile at such things; but the next moment 
the smile was chased away by very different feelings, 
and one was obliged to ask, was it right that these 
things should exist among us? 8. Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) If livings were trusts, then let Churchmen 
themselves, 80 as they properly and legally 
might, endeavour by temperate and wise ion 
to change these things, and let them all 
institutions which, like their own, wo be 
ready and willing by their Parliamentary com- 
mittees and other ways to aid in these very neces- 
sary reforms. (Cheers.) Never was there a time 
in which, in a certain sense, the Church needed her 
defence more than at present. Everywhere they 
saw Church Lern 1 * 
houses erected, and the clergy 
work of visiting the poor for Christ's work, and 
teaching with all Christian earnestness the little 
ones of Christ’s flock. Never was there a period 
when there was greater self-denial on the part of 
the Church’s ministers, and never a time when the 
Church was so abundant in good works. Looking 
on the darker side, it was painful to feel the 
necessity of institutions like that; but they are 
needful both there and elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Warp Hunt, M.P., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that eye Churchmen were a majority, 
it was gs to A Fred 
minority. It was to pone. om e e tl ways 
had to give way. (Laughter. ) mn sith ike these 
showed that they should think not once, twice 
thrice, or seven times, but seventy times seven 
before they thought of 2 the Church. 
Depend upon it if the majority of the people bestirred 
themselves and give vent to their opinions in a con- 
stitutional manner, all these attempts would be 
given up, and the t institutions enjoyed by the 
country would be handed down to the children and 
children’s children. (Hear, hear.) 
The CHAIRMAN said that he had received a letter 
from the Bishop of Lincoln, in which he expressed 
his great regret at not being present that evening, 
and stated that he wrote in order that it might not 
be sup that he was indifferent to a cause in 
which he took the deepest interest. After the usual 
vates of thanks the meeting separated. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND 
PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT. 


On Tuesday night, January 29, Mr. Neville Good- 
man, M.A., delivered a lecture at the Free Trade 
Hall, in connection with the Manchester Noncon- 
formist Association, on The Established Church a 
Hindrance to P ive Thought.” The chair 
was taken by Mr. Hugh Mason. | 

The CHAtRMAN, in the course of his opening 
h, said that he thought it was more than pro- 
bable that the party that disestablished the Irish 
Church, the y which abolished Church:rates, 
the party which admitted Jews to their civil pri- 
vileges, would be the — would yet yield 
still greater privileges t e. (Applause.) 
We were told that should the State Church of 
England be disestablished, religion would suffer ; 
that the State Church of this country had been not 


only the fountain of learning, but the ian of 
a and truth. He would say by the light of 
isto 


that half the people of this country would 
have little better than in the of 
heathenism if it must have depended upon the State 

( Applause.) What had 


Church of the country. 
— 1112 not long be with · 
h m ishmen. ere was no argument 
which was used for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church which, at least, could not be used as 
strongly for the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church. (Cheers.) He would rather belong to 
that party which devoted its time and its money to 
the reform of great abuses ; which laboured — 
good and evil report, seeking for uo reward but the 
reward of conscience and the ishment of 
a are 4 — * 1 rather 
ong to that party than he would belong to the 
other party, which resisted as revolutionary to-day 
what it yielded to-morrow. (Uheers.) 

Mr. NEVILLE GoopMAN, who was received with 
loud cheers, then delivered his lecture. He wag 
not, he said, disposed to deny that at this moment 
there were among the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land many men pointing with hands which she had 
manacled to a nobler m and more 
ideas—men of earnest purpose and pious lives, and 
whose connection with her furnishes the one slur 


on their honour, the one suspicion on their sincerity. 


But all this was no argument for her past merit or 
for her future continuance. He did not hesitate to 
say that the best, the suundest, and the noblest 
portion of the adherents of the Established Church, 
a portion confined to none of its many sections, but 
distributed — all, consisted of men who had 
virtually rejected her dogmas, are most impatient 
of her ritual, and are totally out of harmony with 
— spirit. The Church must be judged by what 
she 18 :— 

Her dogmatic teaching is found in her Articles. Her 
exclusiveness and intolerance run throughout her ritual 
and practice from the baptismal service to the burial 
of the dead ; from the damnatory clauses of her creed 
to the excommunication of her law. Her spirit is embo- 
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canons. Her fiscal 


arrange- 
r 
foreed tithes. Her illi ty man in den to | the 


refuse 
her as a useful, authoritative, or divine institution, or 
invidious! casting a doubt on the Christianity, since- 
rity, or y of 
The characteristics of the Church of 


bili 
2. Her immobility and fixity of doctrine. 


ritual are outside the e of salvation. 6. Her 
negation of reason and the moral instincts in such 
doctrines as that of original sin, deserving wrath 


and damnation.. That uniformity of belief had been | d 


a persistent aim of the Ch 


none would deny 
who knew her history, or were i i 


uainted with her 
urch in all her 
public acts relating to doctrine had not been to 
place on record propositions for the guidance of the 
inquirer, but to dictate to the docile, and, more 
especially, to silence the objector. Yet in this 
nineteenth century no sentiment had more 
universal acceptance than that uniformity of belief 
was an impossibility. The immobility of the law 
of Engiand was the natural result of her institution. 

It is beyond measure strange that articles and for- 
mulas, which were framed three centuries ago by men 
who neither professed to be, nor are held by us to be, 
worse or better than their predecessors—framed in 
times of confusion and tumult ostensibly as a compro- 
ere age Ee * col — 8 Bg om and 
practice. mmobility is inconsistent with progress 
needs no demonstration. The other tenets I have men- 
tioned as hindrances to p are matters that admit 
of controversy. Of course I shall not discuss them on 
their merits. It is sufficient for my purpose that they 
are not self-evident truths, and that they have an 
im t bearing on the springs which influence 
opinion. The Church distinctly constitutes a sacerdotal 
order whose members she 1 priesta. She 
assigns to them exclusive and al E gate functions, 
They are the only mouthpieces of public prayers 
whereby we approach God. aro the only proper 
administrators of the Sacraments, whereby, acvording 
to her „ we are held in communion with Him. 
They only have the liberty of unding from her 
pulpits ; and in her 22nd article she distinctly denounces 
all others who attempt to assume these functions. The 
idea and the associations which are embodied in the 
word priestcraft is intelligible to all, and I suppose it 
summarises the agency which has been most inimical to 
human progress in all ages. If it be a Christian 
institution it must 4 — — 4 — rm 
dangerous abuse guar against wit uman vigi- 
lance ; but if it be, as I believe it to be, as contrary to 
the spirit of Christ's religion as it is to the spirit of the 
times .in which we live, then the human race may 
breathe more freely. But the Church bas accepted this 
doctrine under strange conditions. According to her 
the stream which has run in endless tactile succession 
is from God, but the Episcopal channel through which 
it flows is absolutely determined by kings and ministers, 
— have not always enjoined their protégés, the mitred 


% To. save the Church. And lay not careless hands 
On skulls which cannot teach and will not learn!” 

The efficacy of the sacraments to produce moral and 

iritual effects by their mere enactment will strike 

fferent minds in different ways. Far be it from me 
to ridicule the method by which many reverend and 
pious men believe God accomplishes the grandest effect 
with which we are acquainted; but to some equally 
reverend pious men the pantomime performance in 
which the innocent babe is made to renounce the devil 
and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, 
with all covetous and carnal desires, and thereafter 
2 become regenerate and into Christ's 
Church, is simply unintelligible. In their esteem it 
cannot be harmonised with the laws of mind or their 
conceptions of the moral nature of man. It becomes a 
miracle of the imagination which attests nothing and 
affects nothing of which sense or reason can be made 
conscious. That the Church formularies contain the 
doctrine that those of this realm who are in communion 
with her have a superior claim to salvation to those 
whom she excommunicates, or who never entered her 
asylum throvgh the one portal she has prescribed, can 
scarcely be doubted when we find her refusing to 
accord to an unbaptized child the sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection which she requires to 
be uttered over the body of the mature sinner. Yet 
this doctrine is the bitter root of all the fierce persecu- 
tions of the past. 


Then the doctrine of original sin might or might not 
be correct—that was not the — n 
with that of 
a terrible weapon in the hands of the clergy, which 
could be wielded with trenchant power against the 
weak in the time of their w ess, and thus, 
wielded by 20,000 educated and well-bred clergy, 
0 uence in restraining, modifying, 
and retarding the current of free thought. But it 
might be argued that, interpreted in the light of 
the present time, the oaths and subscriptions re- 
uired from the meant no more than those 
might be required of a soldier in order that 
discipline might be maintained. This line 
of defence was sufficiently shameless when they 
considered the high character of the men who used 
it. But the theory would not fit the facts. 


Subscription is required where no Church service 
accompanies it, and where ignorant fanaticism is not 


tismal regeneration, it placed 
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a 
182 on national 
ion and life. I have not one word 


to 
7 as men, nor do I deny to them 
right of all citizens to mingle with affairs of politics and 
sights, whan they are plated ev-icio\s plates of 
te, w ey are p ex-officio in p au 
rity, when they act on peony ane not as citizens, all 
b and experience shows that their joint action is 
dreaded. ‘‘ Be- 
verb, of an ox ia front, 
a on all sides,” and the 
ominant influence of the Anglican hierarchy on science 
and learning at the Universities must be injurious, 
representing not living labours but 
formulas, are scarecrows which will cause on but 
cannot ensure respect. Our Universities t to be— 


headships of colleges, be 


perni 
ware,” says an old 
an ass behind, 


there is no reason why they should not be—the centres 
of Radical ideas and fields of unfettered progress. Of 
course I use Radical in its fication. They 


2 rofessors and doctors are not 
content with skimming the surface of received theori | steps 


but who go to the root of the matter. This last an 


worst, most vexatious and useless, University test calls sign 


for instant legislation. It was home on the 
attention of the Premier with such ur when the 
University Tests Bill was before the House, that he 
282 that the question of the conditions on whic 

eilows held their offices should not be left to “a 
but as year after year slips on, and as the attitude that 
Government assumes with more and more definiteness 
in regard to denominational education becomes appa- 
rent, we lose ho With regret we begin to believe 
that we must look to some younger strength to do the 
work of complete emancipation, even in the narrow 


sphere where the ar of religious equality has ligen 


been acknowledged by the Legisla 
With regard to the larger question, they could 
afford to wait ; for the longer it was delayed, the 
more thorough would be the work, for it was useless 
to strike off the bonds of the slave till the spirit of 
freedom first him, He had spoken of a 
giant evil, which was dangerous because it was 
closely intertwined with much good, The lecturer 
concluded by saying— . | 

It is because I venerate, I trust, all truth, but most of 
all that Christian truth which, far from havin 1 
exhausted, will expand into ever new and fresh 
when the thoughts of men are moro freely 4 — 


ng that truth 
with sordid interests and worldly honour, the State has 


deprived the common people of their only sure guarantee 
and reasonable criterion by which they can test the truth 
of revelation. 
The Rev. D. Jonzs Hamer moved the following 
resolution: 
That this m 


tenders its h 
Goodman for his 


thanks to Mr. Neville 
e ex ing ita 


the abolition of all 
learning 


The Rev. Professor NEwTH seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried by acclamation. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
proceedings. : 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND. 
(From the Daily News.) 


The dogma of the Pope’s infallibility ought to be 
one of great value to 5 1 Catholics, for a high price 
is being paid for the acquisition. Scarcely a week 

without bringing to — some new embar- 
rassment into which Pope, bishops, or clergy have 
been plu in Pet. of acts based on the 
decrees of the last Vatican Council. The most 
recent complication of this kind is reported from 
Switzerland, in the deposition of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Lachat from the Bishopric of Basle. ere is 
no common established religion in Switzerland, no 
religious body entitled to call itself the Swiss 
Church ; but the Cantonal Governments enter into 
relations with the various communions who may 
desire it, es certain te 8 B = * 
eising and retaining correspondin ; 
diocese of Bale is formed of the Cantons of 


-Cam urgau, and Aargau, the popu- 
; Protestant, and : 

Lucerne, and Zug, which are Catholic. The dele- 
gates from Councils of State of these cantons 
meet from time to time to regulate the relations 
of their governments to the bishop; and it was in 
a conference of these that the Bishop of Basle 
was deposed last week. More than two years 
ago the Council of State of Soleure notified the 
bishop that the dogma of infallibility would not be 


and cautioned him against 8 it 
* canton. Need: we aaa that the bishop 
thereupon published it at once? Last October a 
iest who had attacked the doctrines of the 
atican, and certain abuses of the Church of Rome, 
was summoned to appear before the bishop's chan- 
cellor, and in a short time was suspen the 
bishop. The Council of State upon this dec 
the suspension void. In November a diocesan 
conference of the delegates of the Vouncils of State 
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TUESDAY EVENING AT Sr. PAUL's 
CATHEDRAL. 


Arriving at the western door of the Cathedral. at 
1 2 past seven, we find * pr gs b 
t “ 
lent «hundred man, mostly young and ot 


to the pulpit, which stands in the 
Ar filled up, and later comers 
The place is well 


are 
the remainder. 


round 


5 
. 


disturb stillness wi 
the city outside. At 
———— 
— followed by the 
ch d stalls by the vergers, th a 
oir and s 0 6 ceases, 
12 . “Phe collect 
% Prevent us, 0 ” after 
which a hymn (from Hymn ent. and 
Modern) is sung, and before it is closed. there 
steps out from his stall and ascends the Relpis the 
Ha sen of the evening, Canon Liddon. he 
rises from his knees, and casts a rapid glance 7 
man, 


A 


evidently full of nervous energy and 
out any he enters once on 
lecture. | 


AEF 


Be adha, d the origi 
u an e 

said the question migh 
does Christianity di 
of the world?” And in 
he pointed out that all 
have —_ in common 1 
acc eas were E 5 

dies of wat life e — intellect an: 
heart are similar countries, and every — 
whether it were true or false, must take account 
this fact and be influenced by Some persons were 
led to suppose from this similarity that all religions 


pects 
severe forms of monasticism, prevalent in some 


of Europe. Its six main features, were, 
verty, patience, , contem 
ge. ere were orders 
this time China and Thibet were f 


his 
He 
reformer, with 
He lived and died as other 
men 


was in realit 
phil hical ideas. 
hen id b 


help his worshipper. He taught the i 
escape from physical pain by annibilation in 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


OUR STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENTS. 
The following paragraph, in leaded type, ap- 
pears in the National Church for February, and 
was copied into the Times of Friday :— 
CHURCH AND CHaPEL.-—We are glad to be able to 
announce that Mr. John Flint, to the New- 
on on Education and late Fellow to the 
tatistical Society of London, has been appointed by 
the Church Defence Institution as their com- 
missioner to examine (in wae ae th another 
commissioner 


A © Nonconformist) the 
of the religious statistics lately published in 


en set ge We understand that the 
towns likely to be selected for the preliminary investi- 
tion are Birmingham, Norwich, and Macclesfield, one 
be selected from each of the three classes specified 
Nonconformist. It is also probable that Brad- 

ford will” be added to the list, as, from Mr. Miall’s con- 
nection with the tation and from tho position 
it holds as one of 


dense in the Times with the Compiler of the 

onconformist Statistics.” This gentleman, we have 

reason to believe, is closely connected by birth 

with the hon. member for Bradford himself. The inves- 

tigation will proceed as soon as the necessary prelimi- 
nary arrangements have been made. 


This announcement was, so far as we are con- 
cerned, premature, and we suppose was dictated by 
the obvious exigencies of the Church Defence Insti- 
tution. That society took up the challenge made 
some time ago in the Times by Mr. Flint, and 
accepted in principle by the compiler of our 
statistics. Subsequently Mr. Flint called at our 
office and submitted a distinct proposal from the 
Committee of the Church Defence Institution 
that our tables relative to four selected towns 
should be investigated, and the reply he received 
was that we courted a fair inquiry into the correct- 
ness of our figures. The towns there referred to 
were mentioned as those chosen by the society he 
represented. No objection was taken to either of 
them, nor well could be. But we felt at the time, 
and still feel, that the selection of Bradford on the 
groudd that it was represented by Mr. Miall was, 
under the circumstances, invidious and offensive. 
There is no reason in the plea put forward for the 
special choice of Bradford. The Defence Institution 
start with the proposal that one town shall be 
selected from each class. They stop short at the 
fourth, and add another to the first, in order, 
apparently, that they may have the chance of 
injuring the member for Bradford, to whom they 
are actually making a proposal to spend money for 
testing the statistics which have appeared in his 
own paper, and have been collected at great cost ! 
Having confidence in the substantial accuracy of 
our statistics, this was not the occasion for exhibit- 
ing any feeling which might frustrate the best- 
inquiry. Mr. Flint and onr compiler then met to 
consider what rales should be adopted in case we 
could see our way to send a commissioner to accom- 
pany him. The National Church takes it quite as 
a matter of course that we should accept the 
challenge, without giving us an atom of credit for 
our readiness to take upon ourselves the cost of 
testing our own statistics. But Jet that pass. 

Up to the date when the National Church con- 
taining the above announcement was issued the 
dase stood thu «:—The detailed instructions for the 
two commissioners were drawn out and provisionally 
accepted both by Mr. Flint—with whose courtesy 
‘and fairness we have every reason to be satisfied — 
‘and our representative, and the latter undertook to 
do his best to secure the services of a second com- 

The Church Defence Committee have, as we 
understand, since held a meeting to discuss the 
instructions aforesaid, to which it appears they 
entertain some objections. It has been commu- 
nicated to us that they would prefer to leave the 
settlement of the preliminaries of the inquiry till 
assured that we are pared to appoint a 
second commissioner. e have replied that 
we shall be ready to engage the services of a 
gentleman for that purpose as soon as we hear 
that the instructions are endorsed by them— 
which instructions, we may say, while allowing 
considerable latitude to the joint commissioners, 
are framed with a view to provide for the investiga- 
tion of existing facts, and are in atrict harmony with 
the object avowed on both sides—that it is to be a 


test-inquiry into the accuracy of the Nonconformist - 


Statistics. For us to send an agent to the towns 
referred to for the purpose of constructing new 
tables on a new basis would obviously be absurd. 
It is quite open to the Committee of the Church 
Defence Institution to adopt that course, but we 
can be no parties to it. | 

We make these explanations with reluctance. 
While negotiations are pending, public statements 
are generally best avoided. Bat our Church Defence 
opponents, in their eagerness to make capital out of 
the matter, have obliged us to make this disclosure 
in self-defence. 

We have received a further communication from 
the Rev. H. H. Moore, vicar of St. John’s, Darwen, 
stating that the reply of our local enumerator to 
his letter is in many particulars quite incorrect,” 
and that he has discovered other inaccuracies 
in the table which he would like to point out. 
We cannot allow further correspondence on the 
subject. Mr. Moore’s previous letter was suffi- 


whieh discoveries have been made after the 
repeated efforts of our enumerator to give him 
satisfaction, and after our alteration of the Darwen 
table twice at his request after it was in type. 
That clergyman tells us that if we refuse further 
correspondence he will, of course, publish his 
information on the subject elsewhere.” We 
have no doubt it would be published elsewhere, 
whether given in our columns or not. . Now 
let us see how the case stands. In the first place, 
our enumerator endeavours vainly to satisfy Mr. 
Moore before the Darwen return is published, 
Next, the rev. gentleman sends us first one and 
then a second printed letter addressed to ourselves, 
and we promise that he shall have his say in our 
succeeding number. In the third place, Mr. 
Moore, we observe, reports to the National Church 
that his letter to us was not inserted,” convey- 
ing the false impression that it was suppressed. 
We must decline any further dealings with such 
a controversialist. He may, if it pleases him, 
continue to address letters to us and insert 


his further revelations will come under our eye, 
and if there are, as he maintains, “‘ gross errors” 
in the Darwen returns, they can be rectified with- 
out flooding the Nonconformist with voluminous 
correspondence. Mr. Moore has had his say in our 
columns as to the Darwen statistics, but it would 
hardly be worth while for us to publish asuccession 
of supplements to enable him to prove his case,” 

Last week we briefly referred to the statistics for 
Cardiff and to the criticisms upon them which 
appeared in the Western Mail. In our final supple- 
ment we published the general conclusions of a 
revised Cardiff table which gave the Church of Eng- 
land considerably more sittings than appeared in the 
first table. Our enumerator says that his first state- 
ment was defective, and consequently he sent up a 
second, which we received early in December ; and 
long before the appearance of our final supplement, 
the details of the revised table—which it is com- 
plained we did not give, for it was impossible to give 
them—were in type for the Congregational Year 
Book, where they appeared in full. In our last sup- 
plement the Church of England in Cardiff is credited 
with 6,950 sittings, while the secretary of the local 
Church Defence Society claims 7,364, On this 
point our enumerator remarks :-- 


As to my corrected returns, I have compared the 
cular estimates with those of the Mail, and while 
in some few cases: mine are even higher than theirs, in 
others, Iam persuaded, theirs are greatly beyond the 
mark. N ony 8 me 2 difference by sup- 
n a ve reckon open space 
peer have ant dine either in the —4 of . es 8 
chape)s, and, as a rule, there are no doubt many fewer 
of these open spaces in Nonconformist places of wor- 
ship than in those of the Establishment. 
the Wesle ＋ ta to which reference 
is made in the article, I took estimate of a leading 
ae in the town, who bas had somethivg to do 
with the building of almost every one of them, and on 
whose judgment I can thoroughly rely. 

Now, if the Church returns were defective in the 
first Cardiff table, complete justice was done to 
the, Establishment in our final Supplement. The 
grievance of the Western Mail is therefore not a 


very serious one. 


— 


THE RELIGIOUS EQuatity CONFERENCE. — We 
remind those of our readers who wish to attend the 
Southern Counties’ Conference that it is fixed for 
next Tuesday morning, and thot it is necessary to 
obtain cards of admission from either the Li 
Society or the London Nonconformist Committee. 
In the evening a public meeting—for admission to 
which no tickets will be needed—is to be held at 
Finsbury Chapel, the presidency of Mr. 


Illingworth, M.P. It will be seen that it will 
— at a comparatively early hour —the 


ciently long to have included all his discoveries— | 


them elsewhere first (as he has done). Probably 


opinion of the committees who convene the meeting 
being that, as so many Londoners now live at a 
distance from London, it will be more agreeable to 
leave town at an early rather than at a late hour, 
What is more important, it will also be seen—from 
the advertisement inserted elsewhere — that the 
addresses are to be delivered by gentlemen who, 
from their ability, are likely to do full justice to 
the topics on which they have undertaken to 
speak. : : 

Canon Bardsley, of Manchester, is in a very 
precarious state. 

A miniature stable, with manger, and a wax 
model of a baby, has been erected at St. Raphael’s 
Church, Bristol. 

The Norwich papers report that the Rev. J. W, 
Benest, the recently appointed rector of Little 
Cressingham, in that county, has been holding ¢ 
service in the old Wesleyan chapel at Walton, a 
neighbouring parish, ‘‘ and that too, we understand, 
without the permission of, or without even consult- 
ing, the vicar of that parish.” | 

An Omen.—Mr. Hibbert, M. P., addressing his 
constituents at Oldham the other day, said :— 
‘‘There was one question on which he was not at 
present with his constituents; they knew it was a 
question which grew, and though he might not be 
with them now he might not be against them 
hereafter. He meant the question of separation of 
Church and State.” (Cheers.) 

Tur Buriars BIII.— At a conference of the 
clergy and laity of the diocese of Canterbury, held 
in that city last Thursday, the following, among 
other resolutions, was adopted :—‘‘That, in the 
opinion of this conference, the former Burials Bill 
of Mr. O. Morgan was so contrary to right and 
justice, that it * to be protested against and 
opposed by every lawful means on its reintroduo - 
tion to the Legialatare.” 

Tue Irish UniversiTry QueEstion.—The follow- 
ing resolutions were proposed by the Council of the 
National Education Taam, which met in Belfast 
on Thursday :—‘‘ First,—That we strongly disap- 
prove the age — to deprive the existing Universi- 
ties of their University powers in order to replace 
them by a Central Examining Board nominated by 
the Government, believing that such a c 
would destroy academical independence, be d 
injurious to the interests of sound learning, an 
lead to interminable strife and confusion. Second, 
—That in the —— to abolish tests, religious 
and clerical, in Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin, so as to open to all, without. religi 
distinction, the honours, the emoluments, and the 


government both of the College and the Univer- 


sity, we see the basis of a reasonable settlement of 
the University question, and we are therefore of 
opinion that Mr. Fawcett’s bill, if its principle be 
consistently carried out in detail, would meet all 
the requirements of the case. Third,—That, in the 
opinion of this council, the constitution of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland might be reformed 
by introducing into the Senate a larger infusion of 
the academic element.” 

Scotch UNIVERSITIES AND ScotcH DISSENTERS. 
—A statement made in the meeting of the Church 
of Scotland’s Commission of Assembly, informed the 

ublic that numbers of not members of the 
tablished Church, now attend the classes of the 
Theological Faculty in re a ty and that last year, 
out of the twenty individuals who received the 
— of Bachelor of Divinity in the University of 
nburgh, there were thirteen who were not 
members of the Established Church. There is a 
very different state of things in the University of 
Aberdeen, and it would seem that the authorities 
there will resist the intrusion of more liberal ideas. 
Mr. William Dunbar Dey, M. A., last year attended 
the Divinity Classes in the University of Edi burgh, 
as well as those of one of our Dissenting 
(Congregational), and was found worthy of the 
degree of B.D. This winter, not having the too 
common notion that a student of three or four years’ 
standing is necessarily ‘‘ through,” he has paid the 
Theological Faculty of Aberdeen the compliment of 
attending their classes. He was advised to accli- 
matise himself by going before the Aberdeen Esta- 
blished Presbytery for examination, and procuring a 
certificate of fitness from a parish minister. This 
he did, but has only been allowed to attend the 
Divinity classes ‘‘ under protest,” and on Saturday 
was informed that the Senatus will not sustain his 
presentation to one of the Dunn Divinity Bursaries. 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 

Ex-CotontaL Brsnors.— There are already eigh- 
teen retired colonial bishops returned to, and star- 
ring it in, bm arg — now Dr. A. B. Suter, 
from New d,is coming back to make the 
nineteenth. This obscure prelate, a sort of Evan- 
gelical’ Krastian—what a queer cross-bred |—was 
specially appointed by Archbishop Tait. 

r. Suter was, we believe, an East-end cl 
one of the well-known ‘‘ Beggars of Bethnal- “i 
What were his qualifications or claims for a coloni 
bishopric it would puzzle an Archangel or a Scotch 
metaphysician to determine. He did nothing in the 
East-end of London; he has done nothing in New 
Zealaud, but eat and drink, te, and grow 
older. When he has worried some English bishop 
—as all these retired colonials successfully 
to do—to give him some preferment at home, he 
will do nothing here, except strut about in gaiters 
and lawn sleeves—making missionary work the 
laughing-stock of all reasonable people. No wonder 
that a day of intercession was required on behalf of 
missions, when so many colonial bishops co-operate 
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t bith ig discredit, . and disgtace on the 
cause t “7 have prete to espouse. The least 
the Archbishop of Canterbury can do is to publicly | modation that met the needs 
ad Dr. t a sui , and enjoin on 
his auffri to’ insti im to any living 
Th petent and insincere colonial 
well an 


TERIANS.—Professor Tyndall having been informed 
hat a prominent Presbyterian clergyman in New 
ork had opposed his views with much force from 

the pulpit, at the close of one of his lectures alluded 

Cel’ costumes his regret that ‘‘certain 

éleri . byterians principally he 

Believed, been tempted to say things of 

bim.“ Whereupon he meekly folded his hands and 

said that in the words of a Book which he had deeply 
nerated from childhood he should not return 
railing for railing.” The following morning the 

New York Times (not a Presb ) con- 


ian dall says they have been 
‘railing’ at him. So far as we have seen they have 
imply . that prayer is not a vain or empty 
orm, which is an old-fashioned theory, much in 
vogue. before science had done anything for the 
world, and which has given consolation and su 
to ons of our fellow-creatures. Science 


ot appear to offer anything better in its place. 
Porhape the Presbyterians might retort upon Pro- 
or the charge that he has been ‘ railing’ 


at religion, which is almost as serious an offence as 
‘ailing at Professor Tyndall.” The professor now 
saw that his informant had drawn upon his own 
imagination, and wrote to the same — con- 
e atta, on the 1 reer a va than 
eum ristian men, regretting that any 
1 750 rf his should have given pain to the rev. 
gentleman, whose name was not mentioned. 

THe GrowTsH oF RiITvaLisM IN THE CHURCH OF 
EnagLanp.—At a meeting held at Hulme some few 
. ago, Mr. Alderman Bennett, of Manchester, 
Temarked on the Prodigions wth of Ritualism in 
the Church of Englend in the last two or three 

ears. He might venture to D are that ten years 

ence there would be little, i he gs ene than 
Ritualism in the Church of England. the next 
ten years they would see such services as they now 
saw in their own church in almost every church. 
* (Alderman = ey 1 8 Dr. 323 
e a was only a few years before ' 

Wen he dave speaker) N young man, it was 


** doy Ne and as 
for putting the choir into ‘“why they 
might aa well call themselves the sons of the P 
at anee.” (Laughter.) How things had changed 
They could scarcely go into a church where there 
was not a eurpliced choir, so that after all they 
would see that he was correct in his opinion without 
the, spirit of prophecy. AAN They might 
pend eben it, while there were so many empty 
and half-filled churches, that there were many 
people outside who would go in if they were only 
attracted as every clergyman nae to attract them. 
(Hear, hear.) In @ recent number of Temple Bar 
it ™ stated Shas 1 * „ ws 
-pacerdotaliam is the key-note o e Churc 
England. She is confo herself daily more and 
more to the Church from which she seceded, We 
do not alone blame the priesthood for this. The 
change is called for by a people who have got tired 
simple 1 who loudly demand pomp and 
ceremony a ow and flowers and processions and 
a great noise of music. We take leave of the past 
of a bit of English life and history, henceforth 
ging to the antiquarian.” The Church Times 
am s the 2 and ey * be * bishops, 
associations, and other Mrs. Partingtons 
; whee eyes to these facts, which are so obvious 
to all the rest of the world, and when will they have 
the common sense 2 throw their miserable little 
ocean ?” 


1 


Beligions und Benominational New. 
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ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
: BUILDING SOCIETY. 


The nineteenth anni 
society was held at Bi 


5 meeti of this 
Chapel, London, on 


Tu evening last. In the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Crosley, who had been announced to take 


the chair, Josias Alexander, Esq., one of the 
treasurers of the society, presided. 

The ing having been opened with prayer, 
the Rev. J. C. GaALLAway (secretary) read the 


annual report, which stated that society will 
reach its twentieth anniv ae i 
and varie ot 


; other difficulties in its way, it was 


years, the committee could now report at the 
Nineteenth annive aid 


1 contemplated. In. 1853 the annual in- 


pecuniary assistance actually ren- 


ae 00/., whic intained and 
„5 
245,000; but the 


etsary aid rendered, pledg 
t 400— more than double the number | 


8 n Sule Sate bows. ete 9 * 
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dered had amounted to £100,000, which had been 
expended in securing and imp church accom- 
é some 400,000 
= The society might now he fairly said to 
many: — — 41 — nd and 
other ve secu t 
rare ‘The stetistien ee obtained by the 
ich 0 * the cys oe me showed that in the 
ighty-four towns to which inquiry was limited, 
and which contained a total — of nearly 
6,000,000, there is te accommodation for 
public worship at one time of 2,644,500 or 
44 7 cent. of the population, or only 13°3 per 
cent. below the maximum of 58 per cent. which is 
accepted as an adequate provision. While the popu- 
lation of seventy-seven of the towns has increased 
during the last twenty-one years at the rate of 34 
per cent., the aggregate accommodation for public 
worship has increased at the rate of 49 per cent. 
The accommodation for 2644 500 con- 
sisted of 1,040,000 rey —— by the Esta- 
blished Church, and 1,603,851 sittings provided by 
the non-established churches, giving a majority to 
the latter of 563,179 sitti t of the number 
provided by the non-established churches the Con- 
gregationalists supplied 311,061. In seventy-seven 
of these towns, during the last twenty-one years, 
the accommodation in the Established Church has 
increased at the rate of 34 per cent., while the 
accommodation in the non lished churches has 
increased at the rate of 59 per cent., the increase in 
Congregational charches having been at the rate of 
60 per cent. The eliciting of facts must have 
an important on the ripening question of 
genre gp eye should act as an he aye urna 
to support, with increased rosity, this i 
dred * Whose 8 had something 
to do with bringing about these striking results. 
The practical guidance of the society was ita chief 
service, and the true reason of its existence. Such 
guidance was in effect money. Still the monetary 
wer of the society was very important, and to 
increase it, the committee, two years ago, started 
the idea of raising 10,000/. additional by the end of 
1873. At present they can see their way to 6,000/. 


and they earnestly appeal to Ss 
ministers to aid —＋ accomplishing their object. 
They gratefully acknowledge a | number of 
collections during the past in former 
years. In the first year of the society's existence 
only one collection, amounting to 168. 6d., was 
made for them ; but last year there were fifty col- 
lections, amounting to 250/., giving an a of 51 
each collection. Go tions generally who con- 
tribute to any object of beneficence beyond their 
own immediate interests may very consistently 
include church 5 4 their list. har all the 
congregations e society w send 
docs 6 your rr 
the total amount would be 1,000/. a year. What is 
needed to give the requisite financial * to the 
work is some donations of 100i. to 1, „to be 
applied chiefly te the loan fund. If one Nencon- 
formist gave away, as there is good reason to believe 
he did, not long since, 60,000/. in one year, and 
still left behind him a personalty of nearly 
1,000, 000/., is it an unreasonable thing to hope that 
some of our still remaining succeseful manufacturers 
and merchants will some day relieve the minds of the 
committee by sending euch substantial help as will 
realise the 1 dream of a permanent 
loan fund of 50,0007. The insurance scheme has 
undergone considerable change since the last anni- 
er and has been put upon the basis. of a 
limited liability 4 „with a capital of 100, 0000. 
in 200,000 shares of Bl. each. 

Mr. Conver read the financial statement for the 
year, which showed that the total receipts, including 
a balance of 1,830/. from the previous year, 
amounted to 8,873/., while the payments in aid 
amounted to 5,929/. The balance in hand at the 
close of the year was 2,120/. The society also held 


‘legal and other securities of the value of 7,000/, for 


moneys advanced on loan to various cha 


The CHarRMAaN said he thought Nonconformists, 
as a body, might take some little credit for havi 
assisted in building up the fair structure of Engli 
life and oe which was due to the Chris- 
tianity which England professed. He had no great faith 
in sectarianism, but he believed in secta, just as he 
believed in regiments of an army; and the object of 
n — be to vet —* * 

e army was rly equipped. Towa 
end the Chapsl-builds Society’s efforts were 
directed. It commended iteelf to the members of 
the denomination, not only by what it had done, 
but by what it had prevented being done; for it 
never gave its sympathy and sid to the erection of 
chapels where there Was no field for them to occupy, 


and no a of success. 

* * Parker, D. D., ee 8 
pting the report, conveyi e 

meeting to the — ‘al officers for their 


services during the past year, and appointing the 
committee tor the ensuing year. The society, he 
said, was rendering immense to the cause of 
Evangelical Nonconformity throughout the country. 
Every new chapel erected showed that there would 
A to at if State protection were with- 

wn from religious organisations altogether. 
Chapel-building ae the best logic upon this subject. 
Nonconformity was more than an it was 


‘an eee one most beneficent service. It not 
5 
Mr. John Crofts, of Rotherham College, 


only 

but it proceeded to 
n i 
in e chapel was erectin 
proofs of the truth of the arguments, He wished 


—ͤ—U— 
, 


| to bear 


a which was heard in — coe | 
built by the Independents, for in some quarters 
= misconception existed on this matter. The 


pathos, and fervour. 


preached on September 26 last, expressed himself 
astonished 


pe even in the pit of 
Evangelical faith carried wi 
carried with it—ah 
philosophy, it was not a law written in iron; it 


miest eapair. The 
it what no other faith 
unction. It was nota dry 


was a of grace; its power was in ita pathos ; 
— —ů 1 . by its tender 
teara, and the wonderful riches wd. og He 
wo owever, allow 0 om 
uld, h allow the largest possible freed 
as to how Independent ministers should declare 
this doctrine. They bad variety of talents, and 
different ways of looking gto: but his great 
concern was that ministers should preach the true 
— a ae alone a man can be saved ; 
and then as to method, let every man be himself 
and lot 20 soon oot hienoelt up 8 the onl appointed 
censor of the brethren. Wherever the society built 
a chapel, it opened a fountain of evangelical teach- 
ing; and who could tell how many — — 
might be blessed by it? He did not ale na 
money could be more wisely 3% than in ing 
places of Christian worship. He himself was now 


co-operating in building a e chapel n Londons 
and it — ry — of d 1. viewed 
— pe „ to see chapel opened, and in working 
er, * 
es — ao and e a T | 
u e from n 
— r of society in the town in which 


The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
The Rev. J. 8. Russsiu, M. A., proposed 


and 
efforts the d 
raised or secured by the end of this 


year. ! 
He said many persons re 


ed the operations of 
the society asa mere matter of architecture, and 
felt no lively interest in them in consequence; but 


those who looked deeper into the question, and 
understood the work that was being done, felt that 
it touched the deepest spiritual life of our country 
and our churches. Very few of the charities of 
England were without a kind of evil peg 
dogging them everywhere in consequence of mis- 
fldlng Society sp 'soch charts cowl posaitty be 
, ety no such o cou 
brought, It demoralised nobody ; it — 2 
nobody; it was not attended with wasteful expen 
diture ; its funds were carefully administered ; and 
its great object was to help those who helped them- 
selves, and to stimulate people to do what other- 
wise they would never attempt to do. 
Jus TOWNLEY, Esq., seconded the resolution, 


and expressed the utmost confidence in the officers 
of the society. 

The resolution wus agreed to. 

The Rev. J, Dx Kewer WILLIAMS proposed the 
next resolution :— 


The work of the society, he said, begun in the 


irit of been carried on and would be 
crviod on a that pire, and is role mut be the 
increase of spi life throughout the country. 


The Rev. W. P. Lron, B. A., seconded the resolu- 
tion, and in doing so dwelt. more — eg the 
spirituality of the work in which the y was 


resolution having been agreed to, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, and to the friends who had 
allowed the use of the chapel, was moved 2 
Rev. J. C. Gallaway, and seconded by J. Jones, 
Eeq.; of Huddersfield, and the ings termi- 
nated with prayer. ; 


— — 


has 
the unanimous invitation to become the 


— 2 and — House Gate : 
at Salem Independent Chapel, House Gate, 
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and Providence , Dacre, near Pateley Bridge, 
Yorkshire, and commence his duties in the 
course of a few months. | 

The Rev. George Shaw has announced to his 
— 9 Gos tndoptadent Cireth ond — — 

t Church an on 
Brook - street Chapel, Warwick. N 

Harwicn, Essex.—The Rev. J. T. Barker, who 
has for a period of twelve years held the pastorate 
at Bathside Chapel, Harwich, has intimated his 
intention of resigning, on account of failing health 
and physical infirmity. The cause has made great 
advance both in spirit of union and earnest 
Christian work under his judicious care and 

idance. For the last three or four years Mr. 
a — — — — in a vo pastoral 

uties, pa yonng men for co in con- 
nection with 222 Missionary Soclet It 
is much to be regretted that he is compelled to 
relinquish this engagement also for the same reason. 

A Uservut Hint From America.—Mr. Beecher, 
in one of the latest numbers of his weekly journal, 
— — against the multiplication of colleges ; and 

is words may be of use in the old home as well as 
in America. It is a wanton waste of money,” he 
says, n useless e diture of professional 
teachers, and it covers the land with institutions too 
— to be Academies, and too weak to be colleges, 

hey let loose shar — for ever begging, and 
yet are never raise ve mendicancy. Concen- 
tration is the true wisdom. Fewer colleges, better 
endowed, and more ably officered—this is the policy 
which experience dictates.” 

Tus Firet Protestant Cnunck 1n Romz.— The 
corner-stone of an American Protestant Church was 
laid in Rome onthe 25th. It will, when completed, 
be the first edifice devoted to Protestant worship 
A erected within the walls of the ci Its site is 

he Via Nazionale, a new street leading from the 
railway terminus to the centre of Rome. The 
church is to accommodate 750 22 and is 
estimated to cost 12,0001. The design is by Mr. 
George Edmund Street, R.A., and the style is 
Gothic. It is dedicated to St. Paul, on the anni- 
versary of whose conversion the 2 took 
lace. Among those present was the Bishop of 
. who delivered an address, in which he con- 
gratulated the Americans on being the first to com- 
mence a work in Rome the results of which it was 
impossible, he said, for any ene to foresee. 
REGENT-SQUARE CHURCH, LonDoN.—The annual 
meeting of this congregation was held on the 23rd 
ult., the Rev. J. O. Dykes in the chair. It was 
reported that there had been raised by the con- 
tion last year for their ordinary pu 
,820/., to which had to be added 447/. which the 
treasurer had. received for the Synod’s Church- 
eye, Fund, being the first instalment of a sum 
of 0 over flve years, which had been 
promised. It was also reported that the mission 
which this church sustains in Somers Town was 80 
largely attended by the class for whom it was 
designed that the principal evangelistic services 
had to be transf from the mission-house to the 
Oabinet Theatre, King’s Cross, and that thé office- 
bearers were at present considering the question of 
rocuring larger permanent premises elsewhere. 
the mission the congregation had last year 
t 6621. Part of these services had assumed 
the form of outdoor preaching, and large crowds 
ly attend. 

SLINGTON ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The annual meeting of this co tion was held 
on Wednesday evening. Tea and refreshments 
were provided in the schoolroom from six to seven 
o’clock, after which the ation assembled in 
the church—the Rev. J. Thain Davidson, the pastor, 


presiding. In an opening address the chairman 
stated 
since he entered on the 


t this was the tenth anniversary meetin 

pastorate of the church, a 
that, under the blessing of God, there had been 
during these ten years even and steady progress, 
until now the congregation had reached a higher 
point of efficiency and prosperity than had yet been 
attained.) Mr. Watson gave in the financial report, 
which showed that during the year the sum raised 
for all 2 by the congregation had been 
1,675/. 12s. 5d. Of this upwards of 8001. belonged 
to the ordinary congregational revenue, from . 
to 500/. to the account for the organ and repairs, 
and the remainder to the various missionary and 
benevolent schemes. Addresses were delivered by 
laymen on the various agencies in operation in con- 
nection with the congregation; and by various 
ministers. 

Sr. Gilxs's.— The annual meeting of Mr. Hatton’s 
mission work in St. Giles’s was held on Tuesday 
evening, January 28th, at King-street Hall. Some 
350 friends sat down to tea, the public meeting, 
which crowded the building to its utmost capacity, 
was presided over by A. F. Kinnaird, Nn 6 

by the Rev. Edward White (of Kentish- 
— the Rev. W. H. Burton (of street 
, the Hon. T. Pel- 


Chapel), the Rev. G. T. Edgle 
ham, R. C. Morgan, Esq., Mr. G. Kirkham, and 
Mr. Frank — The annual statement read by 
Mr. Hatton showed that all the multifarious 
branches of the work in connection with the mission 
were in a flourishing condition, and stated that in 
uence of the unsuitability and dilapidated 
condition of the old premises, it had become abso- 
lutely essential to start a building fund for the 
erection of a new mission-hall in St. Giles’s, and 
that 800/. in cash and mises had already been 


ey, . 
t, and at the close of the meeting it was an- 


| nounced that the whole of the expenses of the tea 
had been contributed by Mr. Hatton’s friends. 
Sournport.—The opening of the new, class- 
rooms, which form the completion of the Sriginal 
plan of the of the West End Congrega- 
tional Church, Southport, took place on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 22, when a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. E. Mellor, D. D., of Halifax. The school 
premises include an airy and ious schoolroom, 
eight separate class-rooms and library in the portivn 
now completed ; also a dwelling-house and one 
class-room therewith, with suitable a ents 
underneath for heating a tus, boilers, Xe. In 
addition to the school — the fence wall, with 
railings, &c., have been completed, and the whole 
has cost about 3,200/., or together, with chapel, 
— &c., at a total cost of 9, * On — 12 — 
evening a tea-meeting, la attended, was 
held in the — ea J. Chater, the 
tor, in the chair. The treasurer (W. Hinmers, 
sq.) stated that for ee ang the ordinar 
serviceof the church and Sunday-school, 519V. 88. 6d. 
had been raised during the past year, this including 
3851. 68. 10d. received as voluntary offerings 
through the boxes. In addition, the sum of 
9917. 148. 6d. had been contributed towards the 
removal of the debt, making, with collections for 
other objects, a sum total of 1,688/. 2s. Ten years 
ago the snm raised for all purposes in one year was 
about 400/., thus showing a most steady and 
gratifying advance. The meeting was addressed by 
the Revs. J. E. Millson, J. T. Woodhouse, E. 
Hassan, of Liverpool, J. L. Rentoul (Presbyterian), 
S. Boothroyd, Esq., and other friends. 
BorRoUuGH-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. —This 
missionary church has just renewed its lease for 
twenty-one years from the Corporation of London 
(Bridge House Estate) at a yearly rental of 75ʃ. 
Extensive alterations and additions are to be made 
to the premises by the construction of a Sunday- 
school and class-room, the latter entailing a further 
rental of several pounds. The work will commence 
next week, under Messrs. Searle and Sons, the 
arthitects, of Bloomsbury-place, and the worship 
of the church and ion will meanwhile be 
carried on at the Lambeth Baths. The church, 
which consists entirely of working people, has just 
held its ial church-meetings for receiving the 
reports and balance-sheets for the half-year, under 
the presidency of the Rev. G. W. Murphy, the 
pastor. From these it a omy that the year 1872 
commenced with 343 members, 1873 with 378, bein 
a clear gain of 35. The income of the church an 
the various societies reached considerably over a 
thousand pounds, the church fund proper being 
29/. in the treasurer’s debt on the zene account. 
The societies comprise a flourishing Sunday-school, 
a senior and a junior Band of Hope, temperance, 
tract, and Dorcas societies, various classes, open-air 
meetings, and a savings-bank, with some 700 de- 
positors ; all these associations were out of debt 
and had small balances in hand. The Lambeth 
Baths meetings account for 1871-2 was also, as 
regards finances, in a flourishing state, owing 
mainly to the penny Saturday night newspaper 
readings by the pastor, and the Monday evening 
lectures, entertainments, and concerts for the 
e of the New Cut and neighbourhood, As 
will have been seen by an advertisement in our 
columns the week before last, the church and con- 
gregation require 1,000/. for their schoolrooms, 
alterations, &c., and are greatly in need of help. 


PADDINGTON CHAPEL, MARYLEBONE-ROAD.—The 
annual meeting of the co tion assembling in 
this well-known chapel was held on Wednesday, 
January 29th, being preceded by a tea-meeting in 
the large and commodious schoolrooms beneath 
the chapel. It is well known that some three or 
four years age this chapel underwent some very 
extensive alterations and improvements, involvin 
an outlay of between threo and four thousan 
pounds, There remained at the beginning of last 
year a sum of about eleven hundred pounds still to 
be raised to pay off the debt thus incurred. Large 
as that sum was, it was amen that an effort 
should be made to pay it all off before the year closed, 
and to the honour of the Paddington corgregation 
the work has accomplished. Further, the 
other various Christian agencies in operation are 
all in a 7 — — ne gp than 2 5 

, and the spiritual work amongst the people 
i eng tly blessed. At the Jast church-meet- 
ing, at — of 1872, twenty-eight new members 
from the con tion were added to the church. 
Both the tea and annual meetings held in the 
schoolrooms and church last Wednesday were 
crowded. At the former the ladies of the congrega- 
tion presented a testimonial to Mrs. „in 
token of their gratitude for her recovery from a 
long and dangerous illness, and their joy at seeing 
her once again among them, At the annual meet- 
ng, the Rev. G. D. Macgregor, the pastor, pre- 
ai in addresses were delivered by the chairman, 
the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., Rector of St. 
Mary’s; the Rev. Drs. Kennedy, M‘Auslane, and 
Stoughton, and the Revs, Edwin White, J. O. 
Fellowes, and J. Clifford, LL.B., all congratulatin 
the rev. chairman upon the present . Bw 
prosperous state of things at addington © : 
A chaste and effective marble tablet has been 
— erected in memory of the Rev. James 
Stratten, the first and for over forty years the 
minister of this 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—The Council of the 
British: Organisation of the Alliance have just 
received the following official communication from 


the president and secretary of the American branch, 


THe APPROACHING GENERAL CONFERENCE OF | 


© us 
the more anxious, now that hostilities have aot 


After referring 
to the happy termination by arbitration, ‘‘ con- 
e 


structed in the spirit of the religion of truth and 
love,” of the misunderstandings and difficulties 
between America and England, the invitation con- 
cludes in these terms :—‘‘ The errors which have 
marred. the usefulness of the churches, such 
as infidelity and Rationalism on the one 
hand and superstition and Ritualism on the 
other, have not sprung up 1 
among us, but have been transported from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and we wish Evangelical 
Christians from other lands to assist us in contend- 
ing with them. At this conference we 
hope to promote the desire for a closer union 
Christians, to remove obstacles out of the way 


their co-operation, to lead them to continue in 
prayer, praise, and evangelistic work, and thus to 
exhibit the essential body of Christ. Every facility 


will be afforded by the brethren of the ican 
u „ K. iance ating t& pegged sce and 
comfort o ates attendi e conference, ar- 
rangements having been made with the following 
Transatlantic steamship companies for a reduction 
of ocean passage to New York and back, to obtain 
the advantages of which a certificate wil! be given 
to each delegate to be filled up and presented :—The 
White Star line, the Anchor line, the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, the Hamburg line, and the General 
Transatlantic line. The two French and German 
lines will deduct 25 per cent. from their regular 
rates for first and second class passages.” 

Tue Late Rev. Stewart WILLIAMson,—Our 
obituary of last week announced the decease of 
this much-respected minister. Mr. Williamson led 
an active and an exceedingly useful life. For 
many years he resided at Jersey, and identified 
himself with the Baptist Church at St. Helier’s, 
and became its pastor. In addition to his pastorate, 
Mr. Williamson was on the ne per 

ress. At that time the of Jersey 22 
he privilege of sending newspapers to land 
without poe 2 and our friend availed him - 

is to establish 


self of t a religious „ which he 
conducted for a while with t efficiency. When 
the postal privilege was withdrawn from the island, 
he removed to Bristol, where for a time he was ex- 
clusively engaged on the daily press. After some 
two or three years, however, he relinquished 

and acce a call to Exeter, where he ministere 
with acceptance for some years. Unfortuna 
his health, never very robust, broke down, 

he was obliged to reli ao his charge. Then 
removing to London, he became one of the 
agents of the Liberation Society, of which he was 
ever a zealous and hearty supporter, and showed 
himself to be an efficient servant. As health and 
opportunity permitted, Mr. Williamson ‘preached 
in several don ee. being always welcomed 
as a thoughtful and stimulating expositor of Chris- 
tian truth and Christian principles. For several 
months in the present year he had been very ill, 
and 8 sank under the attacks of disease. 
Mr. Williamson was twice married, and he leaves 
behind him a widow and three children to mourn 
his loss. He began to fail in health at the time 
when his eldest son—a most promising young man 
—was accidentally drowned at Dublin some four or 
five years ago. Mr. Williamson's funeral was of 
the simplest and most private kind, and took 

on Friday, the 3lst ult., in Abney Park Cem : 
His body lies on the southern side, near to as 
ing cedar of Lebanon. But, as one of the ministers 
there aiding truly said, there was no shadow on 
that open grave.” Neither was there any shadow 
on it when it was closed. 


- Comespondence, 


MR. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN AND THE 
BURIALS BILL. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Mn. Epitor,—I hope that Nonconformists in general, 
and those of the borough of Sandwich in particular, will 
take note of an incident which transpired at a meeting 
of the clergy and laity of the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury held last week. | 

One of the subjects for discussion was the Burials 
Bill, in regard to_which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
stated that the meeting was not likely to hear much 
more of it, because the promoters of the bill had directed 
themselves to another object, and“ had concentrated 
their efforts on the destruction of the Church, instead 
of endeavouring to break it up stone by stove.” 

Neither the statement, nor the misstatement, in bis 
grace’s observations is important, but what followed i⸗ 
important. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesson, M. P., a member of the 
Government, who has lately made a strong speech 
against disestablishment, said—I quote from the Times 
report—‘‘ When he voted for Mr. Morgan's bill last year 
he had not given the matter such full consideration as 
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he had been enabled to do since, At the same time, he 
thought that when a grievance was allowed to exist, in 
the present position of the Church, it was our duty to 
do all we could to remove that grievance.” 

So, after voting for the Burials Bill, not once, but in 
three successive sessions, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has 
at Iength found time to consider its provisions, and as 
to the result, we are left to infer that he will support it 
no longer. At any rate, a strongly hostile motion was 
unanimously carried. And this of a measure which has 
been supported, not by the whole Liberal party merely, 
but by the Government, at whose instance it was re- 
ferred to a select committee ! 


It may be that Mr. Hugessen forgot the actual facts 
of the case when he was speaking in the midst of his 
Charch and Conservative friends, or it may be that he 
will be the solitary reactionary of the Government, or 
of the Liberal party ; but it should be distinctly under. 
stood that Liberal members who, yielding to the pres- 
sure of Church Defence Associations, either oppose, or 
refrain from supporting, the Burials Bill when it is again 
introduced—as it will be as soon as Parliament meets— 
may find the consequences more serious than they 


' anticipate. 


It is one thing to put up with a Liberal who is not 
a disestablishment man, but it will be a very different 
thing to tolerate hesitancy on a question in regard to 
which the entire Liberal party has hitherto voted with 
unanimity. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has probably 
made up his mind not to ask for the support of the 
Sandwich Nonconformists again ; but others, who can’t 
afford to dispense with such support, had better not be 
misled by his example. 


Feb. 3, 1873. SENTINEL. 


MR. FLINT AND THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, -I am glad to observe that Mr. Clayden made 
reference in your last issue to the letter of Mr. Flint, 
which was inserted in the Times a few weeks ago, and 
quotations from which appeared in the Nonconformist, 
stating that though the religious statistics of eighty- 
four of the large towns of England and Wales proved 
that the English Church Establishment was at a great 
discount in the large towns, yet it was not so in the 
country, for the small towns and the villages of England 
and Wales were the strongholds of the Church. It 
seemed to me at the time, that it was unfortunate for 
Mr. Flint to connect Wales with England, for it is so 
well known that if there is one country more than 
another in which the Church of England is a complete 
failure, it is in the rural districts of Wales. It also 
occurred to me that his letter ought to be noticed by 
some one living in the rural districts of England, but 
having to be away from home, and being busily occupied, 
I could not attend to it, and therefore I am glad that 
Mr. Clayden has referred to the matter in so able a 
manner. Completely beaten in the large towns, as Mr. 


Flint acknowledges, the Church party now fly to the 


country districts as their refuge and stronghold. But 
it is in vain, for the rural districts will also fail them. 
The real question, however, which is at issue, is, not 
whether one denomination has a few more or less 
sittings than another, but, do the people generally in 
rural districts attend the services of the Church? I 
prefer the broad ground of taking the entire population, 
and that the Church Establixhment is provided by law 
for the people to go to. The question then arises, do 
the people generally go? Are they to be found present 
at the services of the Establishment? It is about one 
of the greatest delusions that anyone can be under, 
that the population in rural districts generally attend 
church. And yet it isa delusion which many persons 
are under, Mr. Clayden has given in his letter the 
result of his observation and experience in a rural dis- 
trict. of eight miles in every direction, and his testi- 
mony is conclusive against the pretensions of the 
Church. This district, in which I have resided for many 
years, is purely agricultural, and as rural as any in 
England, indeed much too rural for me. And taking a 
distance of six miles all round, there are four small 
towns and about twenty villages with a church in each, 
and two in one of the towns. The population of these 
places is accurately given in the census returns, and 
the number of persons who generally attend church is 
as well known as the number of crows which fly round 
the church steeple. And from all that I have observed 
myself, and from the information 1 have obtained from 
persons residing in these places with whom I have met 
and conversed, I bave no hesitation in stating that not 
more than one-tenth of the population generally are to 
be found in attendance at the services of the Church. 
In three or four of the churches there might 
be one-eighth, which would be considered a 
good congregation, but in several of the rest there 
would not be found present even one-twelfth, so that 
the general average of one-tenth will be near the mark. 
It is even the lamentation of some good clergymen that 
so few attend their ministrations ; and as to communi- 
cants, the number is so exceedizgly small that even 
Mr. Flint would be startled and surprised at the feeble 
ness of such results in the very places which he regards 
as the strongholds of his Church. And where are the 
remaining nine-tenths of the people on Sunday? It is 
not for me to say where they are, or what they are 
doing, for itis not a mere church-and-chapel matter 


| with me ; it is sufficient for my present purpose that they | 


are not present at the services of the religious esta 
blishment provided for them by law. It is for Mr. 
Flint, or the Lord Chancellor, or any one else that 
pleases, to account for the fact that although the Church 
Establishment has been in existence in one form or 
other in England for many centuries, such is the actual 
condition of the rural districts at the present day. 

Iremain, yourstruly, . ; 

CHAS, HARGREAVES. 
South Creake, Norfolk, Feb. 1, 1873, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dan Srr,—Will you kindly permit a few words in 
reference to the letter of John Flint, Esq., in the Times. 
He seems to think that statistics of small agricultural 
towns and villages would tell altogether on the side of 
the Establishment, It will no doubt be difficult for 
Mr. Miall to obtain these statistics, but when he does, 
I have no doubt that Mr. Flint will be still more eur- 
prised and disturbed, I admit, nevertheless, that the 
Nonconformists have not spread so rapidly in these 
districts as they would have done if they had had fair 
play. I have had a little experience in this m tter. I 
bought the Roxholme estate, and entered up n it in 
March, 2870. I found that the place of worship in con- 
nection with the Establishment —a chapel of ease—had 
gone to decay, not a vestige of it was left. Why this 
was so, is a question that I cannot answer. But the 
tithes, amounting to from 250, to 300/., have been 
better taken care of, and have still to be paid to Arch- 
deacon Trollope. Soon after coming here, I opened a 
room for preaching on the Sunday evening, as there was 
no place of worship in the parish of Roxholme, The 
room soon becarae too small, and I determined to build 
a chapel. The archdeacon heard of it, and one day when I 
was at his house, he told me that if I built a chapel, it would 
oblige him to be unfriendly. I, however, felt it my 
duty to God and to the villagers not to heed this 
threat, but to provide a place of worship. I builta 
neat little chapei, which will accommodate all the in- 
habitants of the parish. The rev. gentleman, however, 
has not forgotten to carry his threat into execution, 
and has continuously manifested a spirit much worse 
than that of unfriendliness. 

There are many little bands of the people who would 
provide a place of worship for themselves, but they are 
met on the threshold of their undertaking with this 
diffculty—they have no site, and every suitable spot is 
in the hands of those who yield implicit otedience to 
clerical influence; and thus the enterprising band of 
people are refused a small portion of terra firma upon 
which they might raise an edifice for the worship of the 
Most High. Oh for the time when Christians will agree 
to differ on points of lesser importance, and work 
together for the elevation of men and the glory of God 
This, however, in my opinion, will never be in any large 
measure until the Church is disestablished. . 

Roxholme Hall, Sleaford. J. M. COLE, 


THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE POOR IN 


SOUTH LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—Permit me to furnish some additional illustra- 
tions of the incorrectness and sophistry of the state- 
ment which has gone the round of the newspapers, 
under the authority of the Manchester Courier, that 
Nonconformists have neglected and abandoned the 
poor in crowded metropolitan parishes. In your last 
impression, Dr. Kennedy dealt with the particular case 
of Stepney. I propose to show that the allegation is 
untrue as regards the South of London. The facts and 
figures have been supplied to me by Mr. W. Snell, of 
78, Falmouth-road, New Kent-road, who has long re- 
sided in the district, and has been at great trouble to 
make personal inquiries ; and he vouches for the accu- 
racy of the statements here given. 

It isasserted by}the anonymous censor lin the Man- 
cheater Courier, that the parish of St. Saviour’s, South- 
work, aas increased by 637 inhabitants between 1851 
and 1871; that additional Church accommodation has 
been provided for 653 persons ; but that all the Dissent- 
ing places of worship seat fewer people by 890. But 
according to the Census returns, the population has 
decreased by 4,032 in the twenty yeurs. Mr. Snell in- 
forms me that no new church has been built in that 


| time, and although Park-street Chapel (Baptist) has 


been sold for chemical works, the congregation has re- 
moved to the much larger building at Newington, known 
as the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

Bermondsey is alleged to have increased by 14,826 
since 1851, and it is added that several churches have 


been built, although we hate been unable to get at the 


exact figures relating to their accommodation. It has, 
however, been ascertained that the accommodation in 
the Dissenting chapels is less by 1,747.” In reply to 
this purely imaginary statement, it must be said that 
according to the census the increase of population in 
Bermondsey has been $2,301, the exact numbers being 
48,128 in 1851, and 80,429 in 1871. The only new 
Episcopalian church built during the interval is one in 
Lynton-road, Blue Anchor-road, seating 800 ; whereas 
six Free churehes, seating in all nearly 4,000, have been 
erected, They are—Rouel-road (Congregational, Rev. 
G. M‘All), 1,100; Blue Anchor-road (Congregational, 


Rev. J. Sinclair), 500; two Methodist Free churches, | 


seating 500 each, in Grange-road and Morarroad; 
Drommond-read (Baptist), 700; and a room for the 
Brethren in Willow-walk. Besides these, a new chapel 
is being erected in Upper Grange-road for the Particular 
Baptists, which will provide for 1,200 worshippers, 

It is further stated that the parish of St. George's, 
Southwark, has during the twenty years increased by 
5,342 persons, that the Church of England has pro- 
vided 1,432 fresh sittings, but that a chapel capable of 
seating 690 persons has disappeared. In the first place, 
the actual increase of the population has been 4, 253. 
Two new churches have been provided, vis. , St, Michael's, 
Lant-steeet, seating 400, and St. Paul’s, Westminster- 
road, 700. An Independent chapel in Collier’s-rents 
(400 sittings) has been converted into a Church mission 
room, and a similar room, holding 100, has been opened 
in Lancaster-street. On the other hand, Barkham- 
terrace Chapel (Baptist) has been built, in lieu of one 
in Church-street, in Christchurch parish, and seats 
1,000 people. Although the old Congregational Chapel 
in Union-street has been pulled down, instead thereof 
the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers has been built in 
Buckenham-square, to seat 700. Another small build- 
ing, known as Zion Chapel (Baptist) has also been 
pulled down in the Borougly; but against this must be 
placed the enormous accommodation provided in the 
adjoining parish by Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 

Once more, It is alleged that in Newington Butts 
“there are 36,234 fresh inhabitants since 1851, and 
1,802 additional Church sittings, but Dissenting chapels 
accommodating 982 persons have disappeared.” The 
actual increase of the population is shown to be 23,906 
by the Registrar-General’s returns. The censor haa 
not taken credit for enough increase among the Epis- 
copalians, They have erected five churches—vis., St. 
Matthias, New Kent-road, 800; All Saints’, Surrey- 
square, 800; St. Stephen’s, Villa-street, 800 ; All Souls’, 
Grosvenor Park, 800; and St. John's, York-street, 
800. There are also two temporary churches, one in 
East-street, known as St. Mark’s, seating 300, and St. 
Andrew’s, Deverell-street, 800. The latter was used by: 
the Congregationalists until 1871, but it was only 
rented; and the Church meeting there amalgamated 
with the ond in Buckenham-square. Our Baptist 
brethren have made extraordinary advances in this 
parish of Newington. Besides the great Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, there is the one built in Wanscy-atreet for 
the late Mr. James Wells, which seats more than 2,000; 
the Walworth-road Chapel (removed from Lion-street), 
1,000; Arthur-street, 700; and a roém in York-street, 
100. The Methodist New Connexion have built two 
chapels, one in Lorrimore-street, and one in King-street, 
Surrey-grove, together: seating 1,000; and the Primi- 
tive Methodists have one in Hast-street, seating 500. 
The total thus provided within twenty years is upwards 
of 10,000 ; and yet the critic is uncandid enough to say 
only that since 1851 Dissenting chapels acoommo- 
dating 232 persons have disappeared,’”” Comment on 
this is needless ; but it may be added that Newington 
is the only parish in Surrey within the diocese of Lon- 
don. It is possessed of immense revenues; two-thirds 
of the land being claimed by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who have given sites for new churches, and 
have voted large sums towards their erection, and the 
building of rectory houses, The Bishop of London’s 
Fund has also been used in this parish to a lavish 
extent, 

Nothing is said by the writer in the Manchester 
Courter about the parish of Rotherhithe ; but it may be 
stated that the population has increased by 9,291 in the 
twenty years, no new church hes been built, but the 
Congregationalists have provided one in the Lower- 
road (the Rev. Pierce Jones’s), seating 600 ; the Baptists 
one at China Hall Gate, 600 ; and the Primitive Metho- 
dists one near Mill Pond Bridge, 300. A large Wes- 
leyan chapel is projected, at the cost of 6,000/., and the 


ground has been purchased. 


These facts may be left to speak for themselves. 
They refute the random guesses which have been so 
widely circulated. Of the latter, another most ludi- 
crous instance was furnished only last week at a meet- 
ing held in Southwark, in connection with the Bishop of 
Wincbester’s Fund, when one of the speakers had the 
temerity to assert that in South London all the Dis- 
senting bodies combined could only furnish 17,000 
sittings! This gentleman must surely have a lively 
imagination on which to draw for bis alleged facts ! 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. S. AUBREY, 
Secretary, Surrey Congregational Union. 
Croydon, Feb. 1, 1873. 


A letter from the Hon. A. Gordon, Governor of 
the Mauritius, gives a good deal of evidence which 
would indicate that Sir Philip Francis was not the 
author of J * and raising a strong presump- 
tion that, if Lord Temple was not wholly or in part 
the author of he letters, they were at least prompted 

inspired by him. 5 
pie 4 had a number of female servants in 
her y, to each of whom she on one occasion 

ve a pair of cast-off half-worn shoes, found the 
following impromptu on her mantel piece the fol- 
morning: 

How careful should our mistress be 
The narrow road to choose, 
When all the maids within the house 


Are walking in her shoes ! 


a 
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SUMARx. 


Wr aro at length plunged into the depth of 
winter with all its disoumforts, which does not 
very favourably contrast with the mild tempe- 
rature but rainy season which has characterised 
our peculiar climate sinve October last to the 
beginning of the present month. There have 
been snowstorms with high winds throughout 
the country, and alternate frost and thaw, 
which aro a serious impediment to locomotion, 
and will, we fear, tell adversely in the 
Registrar-General’s returns. Londoners, as 
— & wade through the slush which local 
authorities are as usual so dilatory in clearing 
away, and inhale the fog which comes upon them 
with cold weather, must regret the copious 
rains which cleansed the streets and purified 
the air. Tho price of coals, already double the 
ordinary rate, is still rising, and vates the 
usual pri vations of the poor in winter. Yet a 
epell of frost and snow just now is better than 
— vegotation followed by keen east winds. 
Such are the novel circumstances under which 
the session of Parliament will be opened to- 
morrow. | 

With the advent of severe weather our 
thoughts naturally turn to South Wales, where 
the colliors have ceased for many weeks to 
furnish tho fuel we so much prize, and the iron- 
workers by thousands remain idle in conse- 
quence of the pitmen’s strike. The industry of 
that extensive district is suspended, and spite 
of tho terrible misery endured by the men and 
their families, there is no present prospect of an 
arrangement. The offer of the masters to con- 
tinuo the present rate of wages if the mon will 
accept the double-shift system of working, has 
been rejected, and some 80,000 men, represent- 
ing probably three times the number of persons, 


remain ilo and destitute, except for the inade- 


quate relief afforded by the Union funds, and the 


charity of the hard-pressed shopkeepers of the | Northfleet off Dungeness, and the depositions 


district. 

The papers continue to publish interestin 
details in connection with the disastrous loss o 
the Northfleet emigrant ship. According to the 
statement made at the inquest by the survivin 
boatswain, there were boats enough to save a 
on board had it been ible to maintain 
discipline at the critical moment. Rockets and 
blue fire were of no avail, the alarm-gun was 
unserviceable, and the Northfleet went down 
with 300 souls on board, with a couple of 
hundred ships lying at anchor in the roadstead 
unconscious of the catastrophe. It is some 
satisfaction to know that the delinquent steamer 
has been discovered, and proves to be the 
Murillo, which, after running into the North- 
fleet with little damage to herself, and paying 
no heed to the screams of distress which were 
heard from her deck, quietly proceeded on her 
voyage, and is now in Cadiz. The depositions 
of two English engineers, who happened to be 
on board the Murillo, amply confirm previous 
3 The captain and chief officers are 
under arrest, and will be dealt with by Spanish 
law, but it is doubtful if they will be punished 
as they deserve. 

The Liverpool election will take place on 
Friday. Only two candidates remain out of 
the many who put forward their claims—Mr. 
Torr, the Oonservative, who has made peace 
with the Orange malcontents of the town; and 
Mr. Caine, an advanced and able Liberal, whom 
the . have finally decided 2 
support. is t constituency has generally 
inclined to Sesiain, but more iberal’ political 
views have been growing in the borough, and 
sufficed at the general election to secure one of 
the three seats. Mr. Oane and his supporters 
are fighting a gallant battle, and have evoked a 

deal of popular enthusiasm. He will carry 

o Welsh vote, which is large, and he has the 
support of all sections of Nonconformists whose 
views relative to the Education Act he accepts; 
but whether he will be able to overcome the 

eat influence of the Conservative party in 

iverpool the poll of Friday will reveal. The 
contest will be interesting as showing the work- 
ing of the ballot in a constituency of more than 
fifty thousand electors. 

M. Thiers has had another interview with the 
Committee of Thirty, and has surprised them 
by his firmness in resisting the attempt to 
restrict his freedom of speech. I cannot,“ 
ho ager | said, ‘‘ undertake to answer for 
public affairs if I may not come and discuss 
them before the Chamber. If you refuse me 
that here, I shall bring the subject before the 
Chamber. Ah! gentlemen, there is no pride 
on my part, no amour propre. I desire to avoid 
a rupture with you; but never, never, I repeat, 
can I yield on this point. If I did, I should be 
failing in my duty.“ The public and the Press 
ees the spirit of the President, who also de- 
clines the demand of the Right for a new electoral 
law restricting universal suffrage. After some 
months of discussion the Committee of Thirty 
find their labours in vain, and their prospect of 
monopolising the power of the Government 
very dreary. The Assembly itself will think 
twice before it attempts to break away from 
the President and his colleagues. 

The other foreign news of the week embraces 
some interesting items. The Prussian Second 
Chamber has passed the bill to amend the Con- 
stitution, for the purpose of bringing all reli- 
gious bodies more completely under the control 
of the State, by a majority of 245 to 110 votes. 
Meanwhile, the great measure to which it 
relates is under examination by a committee, 
and the Catholic bishops have protested against 
it.— The bill 3 before the Spanish Cortes 
for gradually abolishing slavery in Porto Rico, 


is making satisfactory progress, and the birth 


of an heir to the throne has somewhat disarmed 
the hostility of malcontent Spaniards to the rule 
of King Amadeus. 


THE COMING SESSION. 


THE fifth session of the present Parliament 
will be opened to-morrow. It is understood 
that the ceremony will not be presided over by 
Her Majesty in person. Sundry commissioners 
will represent her on the occasion, and the Lord 
Chancellor, we * a will read the Royal 
Message to both Houses. At the present 
moment, public ex on is 
excited in rd to the political interests of the 
United * The weather and the disasters 
occasioned by it, both at sea and on shore; tbe 
disgraceful disclosures which have come to the 
surface as the result of the arrest and deten- 
tion of Dr. Hessel, on suspicion of having pei - 
petrated the murder in Great Coram- street; 
the strike of colliers in South Wales, and the 
widespread mi it is inflicting upon thou- 
sands of innocent labourers in the iron foundries 


of that district ; the running down of the | be 


tation is not greatly 


taken at Cadiz from the crew and passengers of 
the Murillo, obviously the delinquent; and 
even other matters of less interest, fill a wider 
space in the conversation of most English 


people just now, than the political — 2 of 


the Parliamentary session. It might be 
2 by persons not familiarly versed in the 
istory of our — „* that a quiet session 
of business, unrelieved by striking scenes or 
Ministerial crises, will probably run its course to 
another recess withoutexciting any largeamount 
of public attention, and without raising to an 
immoderate degree political passion. Super- 
ficial indications, however, in regard to ses- 
sional probabilities, are commonly very 38 
tive. For ourselves, we think it quite likely 
that stormy weather is not far off. We do not 


augur this from any unreasonableness of tem- 
on cherished by the several sections of the 


ouse of Commons, for we are not aware of 
any strong disposition entertained by any of 
them to meet Ministers with a distinct purpose 
of overthrowing them. But it is clear that 
there are two questions, at least, which, quite 
irrespectively of party plans, will bring into 
collision antagonistic principles, and it is im- 
possible to foresee what may be the issue in 
either case. Much, of course, will depend on 


the nature of the proposal with regard to them 


submitted to Parliament by Her Majesty's 
Government. The two questions to which we 
refer are, first, Irish University Education and, 
secondly, Local Taxation and Government. 
That these questions involve contradictory 
views incapable of reconciliation, would, per- 
haps, be too sweeping an assertion. But that, 
under the most skilfu! management, any mea- 
sure relating to them will pass through the 
House of Commons, or even the House of 
Lords, without profoundly disturbing its equa- 
nimity, appears to us utterly beyond all existing 
probability. 3 f 
It is expeoted that Irish University education 
will take the priority of all Ministerial mea- 
sures. The designs of the Goverhment with 
regard to it have already too long. although 
perha s necessarily, beon shrouded in mystery. 
e doubts and hesitations which have been 
kept alive by Mr. Gladstone’s Delphic utte- 
rances in regard to this matter, have done more 
than anything else to shake the complete con- 
fidence of the Liberal party in the leader who 


still receives their allegiance. A majority of 


his supporters still continue to believe that he 
will settle the question which he himself some- 
what indiscreetly stirred, on broad principles 
which, on the whole, will command the assent 
of the nation—on principles sound in them- 
selves, pertinent to the matter in hand, and 
— of being seriously contested unless 
by such as would use the authority of the 
State for the advancement of their sectarian 
objects. The Premier, we trust, will not 
disappoint the ex tions with which his 
measure is awaited. He must, however, in 
that case found it upon the broadest basis 
of what is due from the Legislature to high 
intellectual culture. Anything in the shape of 
concurrent endowment, however plausibly con- 
cealed from view—any attempt to introduce into 
Ireland a governing body for educational ends 
framed with a view to balance religious deno- 
minations—in a word, any provisions intended 
to satisfy the claims of ecclesiastical bodies, in- 
stead of to promote the diffusion among all the 
classes which can avail themselves of it, of the 
highest forms of secular learning, will, we 
think, most surely come to grief. On the other 
hand, religious equality must be maintained, if 
it should be found absolutely necessary at some 
expense to the traditions, predilections, and re- 
sources of existing educational institutions. 
One thing we regard as utterly impracticable. 
Even if—which we cannot bring ourselves to 
suspect—the Premicr were disposed to attempt 
it, the University Education of Ireland cannot, 
must not, will not, be handed over to the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, to be made subservient to 
the priesthood. 

The question of local taxation and govera- 
ment presents another rock a-head, upon which 
shipwreck may easily be made, without the 
nicest and most intelligent steering. Rumour 
hus given the country a distinct intimation that 
the measure to be submitted to Parliament on 
this subject will have been prepared by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, and that he will assume the 
responsibility both of introducing it and 
guiding its course through Committee. So far, 
therefore, it will have the best cbances of 
success. We fully agreo with Mr. Fawoett 
that, in financial capacity, and in the manage- 
ment of a complicated financial measure when 
passing through the House, there is no living 
politician to compare with him.” Nevertheless, 
there are powerfal interests on both sides, 
which, if not really conflicting, so far som to 
so that an iutense struggle between them 
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would appear to be inevitable. It cannot be 
forgotten that Sir Massey Lopes obtained a 
decisive victory last session over Her Majesty's 
Government. That may have been due to 
bad tactics on the t of the latter; but, at 
any rate, it served to show a very solid 
nucleus of strength on the part of the 
former. There is, however, this hopeful 
feature of the controversy, which makes us 
sanguine of such a result as will at least serve 
as a stepping-stone to a complete readjustment 
of local to imperial taxation. The confusion of 
ideas which prevail with to it may be 
dispersed by a lucid statement of facts and 
figures. This the House of Commons will no 
doubt have from the lips of the Premier, and 
constituencies in general will surely be able to 
appreciate the votes of their respective 
members. Religious and ecclesiastical preju- 
dices are entirely beside this contruversy. It is 
purely a question of financial justice, and, as 
such, we can hardly doubt, will be handled by 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 7 

The remaining topics of the session will be of 
less critical importance. The Central Asian 
negotiations will most likely be keenly die- 
cussed. The Estimates of Expenditure will be 
jealously scrutinised. There may be many a skir- 
mish over incidental matters not yet within 
view. But the issue of the session will, in all 
likelihood, depend upon the fate of the two 
questions above referred to. The country may 
look out for heavy squalls, which, it is to be 
sincerely hoped, the Government will be pre- 
pared to encounter and survive. 


WHAT THE DEMANDS OF THE EDU- 
CATION UNION MEAN. 


THE new programme recently submitted to 
the Prime Minister by the 9 from the 
National Education Union ought to be carefully 
examined, not only by those who regard combined 
secular and separate religious instruction as the 
most equitable and expedient solution of the 
education problem, but by the sincere adherents 
of what is called religious education among 
Nonconformists, who cannot make up their 
minds to the arbitrary divorce of religion 
and education. We have no desire to over- 
rate the influence of the Education Union. 
— — that hon gg nee will readily 

eir su ions. But the country is in 
a curious — The Act of 1870, which is 
now a fragment and an anomaly, must be com- 
pleted. It provides for the nniversal education 
of the chil of the poor in towns by the 
agency of school boards, which can supply the 
lack of accommodution and use compulsion to 
force neglected children into school. Elsewhere 
—that is in districts which contain considerably 
more than one-half of the population of Eng- 
land and Wales—the Act is almost inoperative. 
The law allows the formation of school boards in 
the country parishes, but, practically speaking, 
they cannot to any considerable extent 
created without l compulsion. There is con- 
sequently no machinery for enforcing attendance 
at school. But such machinery must be created 
unless the Act of 1870 is to be nugatory; and 
the all-important question is, what is to be its 
nature? 
The Education Union is ready with a reply. 
It recognises the imperative necessity of obliging 
all children, in the rural districts as well as in 
towns, to be educated. It deprecates the exten- 
sion of the school board system to parishes 
where the accommodation is adequate, and 
urges that the power of driving children to 
school should be vested in the local boards of 
guardians. ‘‘ We have provided the schools,” 
such is the drift of the argument, and they 
suffice in general for the educational needs of 
the population. These schools have been 


brought into ha with legislative require- 
ments. They ‘a time-table conscience 
clause.’ Catechi and formularies are not 
taught in them ing the regular hours of 


instruction. The conscience rights of Noncon- 
formists are protected by the Act. It only re- 
mains for an agency to be established to send 
the children to school, and what agency so suit- 
able, cheap, and effectual as that of of 
Guardians which are familiar with the condition 
of the humbler classes, and could pay the school 
fees of the indigent? This vould bs the legiti- 
—_ extension and completion of the Act of 
We believe this is a fair statement of the posi- 
tion taken up by the Education Union, which, 
in this case, reflects the views of the bishops and 
clergy of the Established Church. What isto be 
said against it ? In the first place, it would make 
pers a legislative anomaly. The Scotch 
ct provides for universal school’ boards. Is 
rural England unfit for such a concession ” 
Next it is opposed to one of the three cardinal 
inte — by the Education Union. The 
emand, on the one hand, that children shoul 


| have a choice of schools ; and on the other, that, 


in the rural parishes, the Church monopoly of 
instruction should be preserved. The boon 
accorded to and demanded for the urban street 
Arab is absolutely refused for the child of the 
agricultural labourerer and of the denizen of the 
small town. They have no choice but to enter 
the clerical school, and the Education Union 
requires that they shall be forced to do eo under 

ns and alties. All this time Dissent is 
increasing in the rural parishes. In not a few 
of them Nonconformists are in a numerical 
majority. In theory, it is true, they have the 
same rights as the inhabitants of towns. The 
Act allows the creation of school districts and 
school boards everywhere, and most gg 
asserts the right of a choice of schools. Su 
is the theory. In practice it is simply a 
% mockery and a delusion.” 

Let us imagine the plan of the Education 
Union carried and in operation. How will it 
work? We shall have a necessary and service- 
able local institution invested with new and 
dangerous functions. The board room of the 
guardians would become the arena of religious 
strife and party conflict, and who can doubt 
that these officials would soon be chosen, not 
because of their capacity to deal with the poor, 
but for their pliancy to the n and the 
squire in respect to the national school? 
Denison’s Act does indeed give them the power 
of paying tho school fees of the destitute under 
special circumstances. But now a new class 
of indigents would arise—those forced into the 
school by this fresh agency; not pauper children, 
but those whose parents could pay if they chose. 
Once there, and there by compulsion, would 
such children be allowed to absent themselves 
while the Catechism and Church doctrines were 
being taught in after hours, or be permitted to 
attend other than the Church Sunday- school; 
or would the parents be eager to pay fees if 
they had no choice of school whatever, and 
knew that their children were to be trained in 
a way obnoxious to their views? It is to be 
remembered, moreover, that those whose 
education fees are thus paid must not be re- 
garded in the light of paupers. 

Now let us take an illustration—it may be 
extreme, but it will show how this nostrum of 
the Education Union is likely to act. Here is 
a country school—a so-called voluntary 
-school”—which has accommodation for 200 
children, and 100 in attendance, for which the 
department pays 100/., a moiety of the cost of 
maintenance. The Guardians drive in | fifty 
new pupils, and have to pay the fees of one- 
half of them, which we will suppose to be three- 
pence a week, or 16/. 5s. a year, drawn from the 
pockets of the ratepayers, who have not an 
atom of control over the school. Here is a new 
fulcrum for the clerical 8 They have 
a legitimate claim upon the Privy Council 
that is, the nation —for 50“. in addition to the 
1007. already their due. How much, then, of 
the entire cost of the school is provided other- 
wise than by rates and taxes? Is it not some- 
thing more than possible that the whole expense 
of conducting many rural schools would be 
thrown upon public resources, while the clerical 
managers would be free from all control except 
such as is imposed by the Minutes of Council ? 
Now if this bo a correct view of the working of 
the scheme, thousands of purely denominational 
schools in the rural districts would be confirmed 
in their monopoly, while three-fourths at least 
of their resources were drawn from the taxpayer 
or ratepayer. 

We do not suppose that the Government are 
eager to put themselves under the tutelage of 
the Education Union, and accept so mon- 
strous a scheme as we have described, 
though Mr. Gladstone has promised to give 
it his most careful consideration.” If 
the Government do not accept it they 
ought, in consistency, either to repeal the 
provision of the Scotch Act for makin 
school boards universal, or ePpiy it to Englan 
and Wales. This is what the Wesleyans, as a 
body, as well as the Education League, demand. 
Mr. Morley’s } gs — offers the Government an 

mode of carrying out the principle with- 
out touching the denominational institutions. 
A school in every school district, under the 
control of the ratepayers, and limited to 
secular instruction, would provide for that 
choice in rural parishes which the advocates of 
denominationalism so loudly demand, and 
would be a better stimulus to educational 
efficiency than all the provisions of the Privy 
Council code. But Sir John Pakington, while 
„ seas all argument on the merits of 
the plan, pronounces against it, and says that 
he and the Education Union are not going to 
depart from their programme—the foremost 
features of which are, freedom of religious 
teaching in schools sustained to a considerable 


extent at the cost of the nation, and compulso 
attendance applied, and fees, if necessary, paid, 


— — 
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— religious edu tion.” We can 
only regard it as an attempt to sustain by State 
agency a clerical monopoly in education, and 


secure legal authority for and 
extending it. It is the demand of the ie 
hierarchy in Prussia in an altered form—not 
that the elementary truths of 


ity shall 
be taught in primary schools assisted by the 
— . but that the Anglican pri 
—a priesthood becoming every more 
imbued with the sacerdotal spiri 3 
able to instil its dogmas into the youth of 
England under the pretence of freedom of 
religious teaching.“ 4 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN CENTRAL, 
ASIA. 


WE spoke last week of the singularly de- 
flant vai of the London daily papers in 
writing on the Central Asian question. Oount 
ad changed this warlike qi, suet” We 
rently chan warlike 
wore told that he had been sent back, as 
proverb says, with a flea in hie ear”; 


the English nation had put its foot down ; and 
that Russia now knew that there was a line we 
would not allow her to on her 


southward, and that the line had been 
It seems to be very doubtful whether thi 
re tation was correct. We shall pro- 
bably know to-morrow or Friday night what 
Count Schouvaloff had to propose, what 
Lord Granville answered, and what was 
tenor of the despatches sent off by Mr. Mi 
on Friday last. We may be sure that Russia 
at least attached some importance to a mission 
which was entrusted to the Emperor's con- 
fidential adviser—'‘' l'homme tout puissant” as 
he is called in St. Petersburg; and it was no 
doubt intended that the English public should 
see in the journey of so influential a person a 

ntee of faith. Our Government is 
not likely to have responded to such a mission 
in the warlike spirit of the journale of the 
metropolis. The fire-eaters, indeed, have 
already intimated that the Government has 
‘*cayed in.” We have no belief that it has 


jealousy. 
— 


Russian 


Engli le, with the slight exception 
of e 8 Lou 
this opinion. It is the predominant feeling in 


here; but where e 
Pesha wur, and looked at that fatal Iron Gate 
of India, as it is called, the Khyber Pass, 
laughs to scorn the fear of a Russian invasion. 
It curiously illustrates the one-sided view of 
this question taken in London, that the publi- 
cation of the important report of General 
Tchernayeff has been passed over in silence. 
Possibly journalistic jealousy prevented the 
Times other oe ee cing a Russian 
State paper which first 1 * in ud in 
the of the Daily Telegraph, but it is by 
far the most important 3 made to 
thie discussion. The report of General Duhamel 
of which so much has been made, was 
to the Emperor Nicholas in 1854. We were at 
war with Russia, and a Russian general natu- 
rally thought of striking us a blow by over- 
turning, our Empire in India; though even 
General Duhamel did not dream of conquering 
that country. But the important memorandum 
of General Tchornayeff is new, and is, in fact, 
a declaration by one of the ts of Russian 
2 that the aggressive _ is a 
ilure. General Tchernayeff led the ian 
army along the Jaxartes and conquered Turke- 
stan, pushing the line ot the Russian border up to 
the gates of Bokhara, and annexing the 
country between Kashgar and the Aral Lake. 
The general says that Russian uests 
do not pay. Turkestan coste half a million a 
year; and the Russian system of administration 
is running the annexed orm into debt, and 
making the Russian rule hateful to the 
But the conclusion to which the comes 
is of most importance to us. He says—‘‘In 
case of conflict with our neighbours we 
should have to use a great | 
troops to keep down the 
would consequently necessitate 
in our effective. Ina —_— 
have changed rdles wi i 


our old rival : 
Instead of being for her a dangerous neighbour 
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that part of the world. It would be enough 


us in the most embarrassing situation. 
England, which in former times jealously fol- 


owed our every movement, and seemed to hang 


the words of Vambéry, now appears to 
our advance. Is not this in consequence 

of! new feeling of the native population 
towards us?” These words deserve to be well 
=. They may be the too candid con- 
us of a disappointed man, who has seen 
other men enter into his labours and reap the 
advantage of his successes, but they —_ 
out what all our alarmists overlook. They 
assume that Russia has the native populations 
with neee 
own through the passes of 

Affghanistan to the rich Indian plains; while 
the fact is that Russia is herself a stranger and 
a i in Turkestan, and probably on the 
first signal from the Indian frontier the native 
hordes would rise on the invader and drive him 

in to his northern steppes. 

pebie may well be pardoned if 
erstand exactly the position of 
ira in these remote regions of the globe. 
riters and speakers often seem to think that 
country which lies between India and 
is an aay plain watered by the Oxus 
| the Jaxartes, and offering no obstacles to 
an advance of a great army over a-space of a 
miles. But the natural barriers 
which Pasa fhe Indian frontier are of the 
— rmidable character, All along the 
border from Kurrachee to Peshawur is a line 
f mountains, and there are only two passes, 
the Aar and the Bolan, through which 
run from the plains of Central Asia. 

the Bolan Pass is watched by the town and 
cantonment of Jacobabad; and the Khyber is 
ratched. by Peshawur. The countries behind 
ese consist chiefly of barren mountain 
and d _ Colonel Green, whose pamphlet 
on this subject is said in some degree to echo 
the ppunone — the E 1 Javob, 
es that Russia gathers her troops from 

the Osucasus, and in a fortnight gets them con- 
veyed ihe Turkestan. He asks whother there 
would be any insuperable difficulty in massing | 
around Bokhara, and marching them on 
bool, some feur hundred miles distant, | 
the n Pass. This pass he 
admite would offer considerable difficulty. It 
is 12,000 feet above the sea, but Afghans pass 
it, and why not Russians? It would again 
depend for success, he admits, on the conduct | 
of the Afghans. Meanwhile, he omits to specu- 
late ne England would be doing. We could 
concentrate a vast force at Peshawur before 
—— ad got her troops together at Bokhara. 
yailwey system is now complete to Lahore, 
and the lin hore to Peshawur is in 
K hore one line runs to 


Pe 
poltan, and is to be continued thence to a 


back 
The British 
they fail to un 


Asia, we ought to fear her influence even in | 


From 
point on the Indus not far from Jacobabad. The 
Fine rom re eastward, branches off at 
ad to Calcutta in one direction, and 
Be in the other, while on each route du- 
plicate lines, which greatly shorten the journey, 
4 course of construction. Let a Russian 
orce struggle through the Barmian Pass. to 
Cabool, and even if our troops were not there to 
meet it, there would still be the Khyber, ren- 
memorable by the disastrous retreat from 
in 1842, whem Lady Sale was left a 
in. the hands of the Afghan 
aia India is in truth protected by such vast 
tural defences that Russia could never go 
beyond a threat. It is, indeed, true that 
through Khyber Pass the hosts of 
Alexander, the hordes of Tamerlane, and the 
armies of Nadir Shah swarmed down upon the 
sunny plains below; but they had only the 
native races to conquer, and now Englishmen 
guard the pass and keep the road. We have, 
er, no wish to enter into the discussion 
of Indian defence. We only desire to protest 
ge against another invasion panic, 
and xpress. the conviction that the sub- 
tial benefits we have conferred on India, 
: firm hol we have acquired on the 
oo are guarantees that our Providential 
ission there will be completed without inter- 
m Russia, and that we have no need 


te be jealous of her efforts to possess herself of 
the and between Cashmere and 
jan or to hinder her in her self- 
and thankless task of attempting to 


. form of European civilisation 
rbarous tribes of Central Asia. 
— 


im 
i th 


A announces that by the recent 
W of an — there twenty thousand tons 
of ie were “reduced to ashes.“ 

has died the secret which 
ver. At least, it is supposed 
behind him throwing light 


‘With Dr. Lushing 
Mr. Stowe tried to di 
that he has left nothing 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


. February 3, 1873. 

Why Mr. Gathorne Hardy should ever have been 
selected as the future leader of the Conservative 
party might well be a puzzle to any intelligent 
person who had not studied the ways of political 
life. The only explanation which this intelligent 
person would be able to give, would be that Mr. 
Hardy had been drifted into eminence by a sort of 
composition of forces between opposing currents, 
and that he had not achieved it by any propulsive 
power of his own. And there are many circum- 
stances which tend to make Mr. Hardy’s elevation 
explicable on no other theory. He has, it is true, 
a great voice, a robust frame, and a good figure ; 
but then kings of men are not chosen as a recruit- 
ing sergeant would choose his soldiers, and we do 
not select prime ministers for their girth of chest or 
the capacity of their lungs. Beyond these purely 
physical qualifications, it might be said that Mr. 
Hardy has never shown the smallest genius or 
aptitude for leadership. He has no originality ; he 
has not the dexterity and talent for strategy, which, 
in the absence of originality, distinguished Lord 
Palmerston. He is simply a blunt, noisy country 
gentleman, differing only from any common squire 
by a certain fluency of utterance. But when we 
come to look into the matter, we find that it is 
precisely Mr. Hardy’s defects and commonplaceness 
which have made him so popular, and have fitted 
him for the post which he is one day to occupy. 
Toryism being simply obstructive, wants no 
originality and no genius. All genius is 
aggressive, insurgent; and aggression and in- 
surgency Toryism detests. What it requires 
from its chiefs is a faculty for hurrahing and 
sticking to things as they are. Nobody ever deve- 
loped this faculty more successfully than Mr. 
Hardy. His speeches are one continual rushing 
torrent of phrases, conveying nothing but a senti- 
ment of no surrender, glorious constitution, 
floodgates of infidelity, Britannia rules the waves, 
national bulwarks of our faith, and so forth. 
Analyse them, and they are the sorriest nonsense ; 
the only meaning in them being just that hurrah 
which is so easy to echo, and gives no mental 


trouble to his audience. Take his speech at Stam- 


ford the other day in which he fell foul of what he 
was pleased to call the political Dissenter, another 

of his phrases. The gist of it was, that it was a 
melancholy thing that Dissenters should attack the 
Church at a time when infidelity is rampant. Mr, 

Hardy surely must fail, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
says, to translate into their equivalent states of 
consciousness the words used.” If he did, he surely 
must recollect that the political Dissenter has for 
ever urged that he does not attack the Church, and 
that he justly believes that by freeing the Church 


from State control greater proselytising power will 


be given to her. I will tell Mr. Hardy a story 
which is something to the point, and will show 
that an Establishment qud Establishment is not 
very potent against the rampant infidelity he 
so much deplores. In a village I know there 
is a doctor who is slightly latitudinarian, and who 
does not go to church. George Eliot, I believe, has 
observed that doctors are frequently latitudinarian, 
and are allowed to be so without any imputation of 
sin. The parson in the village was put into the 
living because it was necessary that it should be 
preserved in the family. He did not want to be- 
come, a minister of religion, but would very much 
sooner have gone into the army. However, being a 
parson, he thought it part of his professional duty to 
ask the doctor to attend the church now and then, 
just for the look of the thing. You might as well 
come doctor, said he, you must not suppose I 
believe all I say ; you don’t take your own drugs.” 
Mr. Hardy has been in the House of Commons 
for some years; he has heard what has been said 
against Establishments; he is a member of the 
Defence Association, and is bound to understand 
what it has to do, and any exercise of his reflective 
faculty would have told him that what he had to 
prove was that religion made more progress with 
the help of the State than without it. But he could 
not do that, nor attempt to do it. He has been a 
talker all his life long, and he has got his sets of 
words which enthral him, and from which he can- 
not disencumber himself. He is in fact a melan- 
choly instance of the slavery, the abject slavery, to 
phrases, which enchains the professional orator who 
does not laboriously, and even with pain, perpe- 
tually revert to facts and bring himself face to face 
with them. But Mr. Hardy perhaps would not 
argue if he could. He knows that the secret of the 
distrust with which Mr. Disraeli is regarded is that 


on the matter, 


he makes too great demands upon the thinking 


| powers of the squires who cannot follow him, and 
therefore complain that they do not know what 
he is at. Mr. Hardy prudently judged that his 
hurrah would be far more popular and comprehen- 
sible than the most conclusive syllogism, and therein 
proved his ability to understand the wants of his 
friends. 

The Marquis of Salisbury thought he said some- 
thing very decisive when he called attention to the 
large proportion of marriages which took place in 
buildings belonging to the Established Church. As 
I was for many years concerned with the working 
of the Registration Acts, I can show his lordship in 
two minutes that his marriage statistics prove 
nothing. In the first place, there is a church in 
every parish, and very often there are a great many 
churches in the same parish, all of them licensed for 
marriages, the chapels not being licensed. Secondly, 
the Registration Acts have been in existence since 
the year 1837 only, and the most persistent efforts 
were made by the clergy when the Acts were 
passed, and have been made ever since, to persuade 
the people that a civil marriage or a Dissenting 
marriage is no marriage. Thirdly, the presence of 
the Government registrar of marriages, who can 
demand a fee fixed by law, is always necessary at a 
Dissenting marriage, and is not necessary at a 
marriage atchurch. This by the way is an offensive 
insult to the Dissenting clergy, and ought to be 
removed. Fourthly, the whole, or almost the 
whole of the people who go nowhere are married 
at church, partly because it is easier and less expen · 
sive to be married there, and partly because it is 
more respectable.” If his lordship wants to swell 
his army by these recruits he is perfectly welcome 
to them. 7 

Since the return of Mr, Ewart for Liverpool in 
1855, there has been no contest there in which a 
Liberal has been at the head of the poll, and it will 
be no surprise therefore if Mr. Caine should be de- 
feated. On the other hand, Mr, Torr's election will 
prove simply nothing. The Liberal publicans went 
to the two candidates and interviewed them upon 
the subject of the Licensing Laws. The result was 
that they unanimously agreed to support the Tory. 
Unfortunately there can be no retaliation in favour 
of Mr. Caine, because all persons who believe in the 
restriction of the liquor-traffic are already Liberal, 
Precisely the same kind of thing has happened 
before. Forty years ago the farmers were as much 
Liberal as Tory. The Corn Law struggle came, 
and every farmer almost became Conservative. 
Gradually as the hopelessness became manifest oft 
any attempt to revive the Corn Laws the Conserva- 
tism of the farmers has become less virulent, and 
before long they will be, as they used to be more 
equally divided. Any party which makes up its 
mind to stamd by a great principle must expect to 
lose adherents, and many of them, but in the end it 
gains not only in respect but in strength. 

The Marquis of Salisbury suggests the possibility 
of a debate one day arising in the House upon the 
Athanasian Creed, and of a bill perhaps being intro- 
duced to abolish or modify it, The thought is 
enough te make one shudder, not because of any 
respect to the creed, but from respect to ourselves. 
Imagine a Committee on such a bill late at night, 
when the white neckties had begun to return! 
Imagine Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Lord Royston, or 
Colonel Stuart Knox, discursive and obstreperous 
over five or six pages of amendments! Imagine 
the mixture of oriental metaphysics and wine ! 
Imagine the objections of sceptical lawyers, and the 
demonstrations of contradictions and ‘‘unworka.- 
bility.” Imagine Mr. Bonham Carter, chairman of 
Committees, and finally imagine the creed carried 
in its integrity, amidst boisterous cheering by a 
party majority, the House adjourning exhausted, 
but satisfied that henceforth the Trinity existed as 
St. Athanasius defined it. The bare mention of such 
a scene is, to say the least of it, decidedly un- 
pleasant, and yet if the creed is to be modified, this 
is the only way in which it can be done. The 
Church, however much she may dislike to admit it, 
is controlled by the House, and if the House should 
ever turn Unitarian, and insist upon banishing the 
creed altogether, and substituting a confession of 
faith to be drawn up according to Dr. Priestley, 
Convocation must submit, however loudly it might 
talk. C. 
— u—aüA . —0 

The — 4 — 1 * has started a 
six mon o er the joint - 
ment of Miss Shirreff and Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. © 

Hachette, the well-known publisher and book- 
seller of Paris, has just published a magnificent 


edition of the four Gospels. This work was in pre- 
paration for twelve years. The total expense of 


publication amounts to 50,000/. The is sold 
at 45/. per copy. 
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‘ opinions, his habits of mind, and methods of | own affairs, and cared for his family. Yet for 
Titernuture 0 . Sage 1 2 — is — we get | writing on 2 4 few very ally words 
: ittle qr no help either on the one point or the | expressive of his opinion respectin potato 
| other from this sketch. We 1 that Mr. | rot and the Bible, and aleo of his hatred of 
MR. BUCKLE’S LITERARY REMAINS.* | Buckle was educated as a Tory, but how he | Christianity,“ Mr. Justice Coleridge sentenced . 
; , developed into the advanced thinker we do not | him to be imprisoned for a year and nine 
The three large octavos in which we have the | hear. From the brief record we have of his | months. was the very thing to touch Mr. 
brief records of Mr. Buckle’s life, and such | literury toil we find that he had formed and dispro- 
fragments of his writings as remain, will dis- | advanced various projects of a t historic | po penalty 
appoint the large circle of his admirers, not | work before he finally decided on that which he | was itself sufficient to show the animus, but it 

because they do not possess a high value and i 


great intrinsic interest, but use the 
announcements which heralded them had led 
us to expect something very different. Of 
course it is not the editor’s fault that Mr. 
Buckle did not leave more behind him, but it is 
her fault that the materials at her disposal have 
not been better handled. It was a mistake, 
indeed, to give the title of Miscellaneous and 
‘‘Posthumous Works,” to a collection consisting, 
for the most part, of hints and promises of wor 
to be done rather than of work actually com- 
pleted. ‘‘ The Miscellaneous Works,” consist of 
a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on 
the Influence of Women on the Progress of 
„% Knowl * a review of Mill’s Essay on 
Li » which 8 in Fraser, and a letter 
in reply to Mr. Coleridge’s (the present Attor- 
ney-General’s) criticism of its severe reflections 
on his father’s conduct in the case of Thomas 
Pooley. They occupy together less than 100 
the rest of the three volumes being given 
he ‘*‘ Posthumous Works” themselves, con- 
sisting, with the exception of a brief and inte- 
resting fragment on the Reign of Elizabeth, of 
short notes and entries from common-place 
books. Noone would deny that there is con- 
siderable interest attaching to these, and that 
by students who know how to use them wisely 
they will be highly appreciated. They show us 
the workman * in his task gathering the 
facts from which he has to reason, noting the 
first ee they make upon him and needing 
probably to be corrected and modified hereafter ; 
in short, laying down the lines on which he is 
afterwards to build, or preparing the materials 
with which he is to build. In themselves, too, 
as might be expected, many of these notes are 
full of instruction and suggestiveness; for Mr. 
Buckle was a man so original and independent 
in his se that his views on any point 
which engaged his attention were sure to have 
the attraction of freshness and the value derived 
from clear, philosophical insight. We would 
not willingly be without these volumes, which, 
in fact, grow upon us the more we study them ; 
but at the same time we feel that they are not 
what wo — * they would be, nor, we are 
dound to , all that they might have been 
made, and even in the comparatively favourable 
verdict we pronounce we doubt whether we 


cf all 1 xed 

the best thing for one who would be a great 
writer is that he should shut himself up with 
books, and, as far as possible, avoid contact 
with other men lest 748 — he pow his style 
of expression? Is it to be accep 
that he should be excluded from schools, from 
‘the universities, and from the 
„from all those places and puréuits, in short, 
„% where men and boys learn to imitate one 
% another, where the 

te tional solutions to the 
eto present themselves 


We at all events, cannot accede to the justice of 


gave to the world, but we are told nothing as 
to the causes of these changes of view, and yet 
it is evident that Mr. Buckle left behind him 
which, even if incomplete, would have 
thrown considerable light on some of these 
points. Even the account of his Eastern 
journey is despatched in four or five „and 
without reference to those records of his fellow- 
travellers which would haye supplied much 
interesting information. As a matter of fact,” 
E a * of the 7 0 the — 
an we did at the beginning 0 
with the exception of the deep — —— 
on us by the tender love he cherished for his 
mother. Mrs. Taylor thinks it pari of his good 
fortune that, in consequence of his feeble 
health, he was unable to go to school, and was 
brought so completely under his mother’s 
influence. That her influence was refining, 
softening, and even intellectually stimulating, 
we freely admit, but as we are not indis- 
criminating admirers of Mr. Buckle, we cannot 
subscribe to the truth of her observations that 
„to the weak health which led him to solitary 
‘* study must be attributed much, not only of his 
% universally admitted originality of thought, 
e but also of the characteristic vigour of expres- | 
gion, which enabled him to bring his thoughts | 
home to the popular mind with such striking 
% success. His standard of expression was 
„ formed like that of most other people, by his 
% mental companions: but these companions 
„% were, in his case (fortunately for his renown 
„ and his readers), composed of the great miuds 
Are we then to understand that 


as an axiom 


rofessions— 


earn to accept conven- 
roblems which are sent 
every active intellect ; 

‘‘ or when they learn to limit their ambition to 
% theacquirementsof wealth or worldly success Ff 


measu 


became still worse when viewed in connection 
with the mental conditi#m of the un 
victim. But while these elements intensif 


was alone * 
indignation, an certain] 
red terms that it found expression. Mr. 
Coleridge’s reply, from which we have some 
Sete ete arama 
early have in vi ; 
of which he showed himeelf such a master in 
the Tichborne trial. Mr. Buckle’s article was 
described as a tissue of al malevolenee.“ 
He was with ‘intolerable licentious- 
% ness of speech with licence of slander” 
— ‘mous Boe of a — 1 and 
it was impossi on 
of the facts which he had oriticieed. As to hie 
superiority to personal motives his private cor- 
respondence on the point shows that there was 
no possibility of their having any existence in 
relation to men whom he knew only in their 
ublic 8 He only gave expression, in 
nguage which was undoubtedly more — 
than that commonly — fag on 
criticism, to the passionate feelings of a 
man, strong in the instincts of justice and the 
love of freedom, against an act of shameless 
oppression which was a discredit to our 22 
ooun N 1 attem * 8 
any of the separate articles, and, indeed, we 
have only — to this because of the 
light it throws on Mr. Buckle himself, 
showing us the intensity of his sympathy 
with liberty in all its — the vehe- 
mence with which he espo a cause that 
thus enlisted his convictions and feelings, the 
fearlessness with which he assailed what he con- 
sidered wrong by whomsoever done, and with- 
out any care of the consequences to himself, and 
the surprise that any should suspect unworthy | 
motives or condemn him for a — which, 
in his judgment, was fully demanded by the 
circumstances of the case. His letter. to a 
friend who had complained of his want of mode- 


these views. On the contrary, we believe that 
the contact of mind with mind is universall 

healthful, and is quite as likely to excite a revolt 
against mere conventionalism as to induce 
submission to it. In all cases much 
depends on the original constitution and 
teudency of mind, and whereas Mr. Buckle 
was not likely to have become a slave of con- 
ventionalism anywhere, there are numbers who 
with his training would never have been any- 
thing else, and would have accepted the narrow 


shall have the acquiescence of the reading 
public. | 

Especially will the disappointment be felt, 
and we think rightly felt, in relation to the 
biography. The life of a li worker is no 
doubt gen uneventful, and Mr. Buckle’s 
seems to have been singularly eo. Its incidents 
may be told in a few lines. A weak and deli- 
cate boy, he wes educated almost entirely at 
home and early showed an extreme interest in 
the acquisition of knowledge. He was designed 
for business, but the brief time he was in his 
father’s office was sufficient to show his unfit- 
ness for its drudgery. It was, in fact, a season 
of misery on which he afterwards looked back 
with a feeling of disgust, but was speedily ter- 
minated by his father’s death, which placed him 
in comfortable circumstances, and enabled him 
to devote himself entirely to literary pursuits. 
Even in them, however, he did nothing, did not 
even so much as contribute an article to a 
magazine, prior to the publication of his His- 
‘“‘ tory of Civilization.“ He then became a 
celebrity, but the world had hardly begun to 
know him before his short but brilliant career 
was past, and men heard with a feeling of sad- 
ness that the eloquent writer, whom by two 
volumes had won so distinguished a reputation, 


gem 

undertake for himeelf, and 2 will 
him some labour, we have no doubt it will 
repaid. There is an infinite variety of subjects 
touched, and there are few of them on which 
Mr. Buckle has not something to say that is 
worth considering. A little care might have 
made the book better than it is, but still, such 


as it is, we receive it gratefully, and regard it 
prejudices of their own little circle instead of | as a valuable addition to our library. 
the wider views which a freer intercourse with eae Ee. 
other men is likely to foster. As to Mr. 
Buckle himself, we believe he would have been | TIE WITNESS OF THE CATACOMBS.* 


all the better if he had had scholastic training, 
The best evidences for Christianity are the 
and had thus been taught to modify some of his nn 


2 tho 
Ar claimed it has been a force wondrously trans- 


others of equal independence, perhaps of larger é 
: t high, possibly | forming men’s lives. Not a mere incitement to 
r 1 the intellect, or food for the fancy, like tho 


of a more varied character. As to those personal 
faults, which even Miss Shirreff is forced to | systems of Greece or the art of Rome, but a 
subtle something that has im new hopes, 


admis, it 2 not ditlouls to ose how they wore higher ambitions, nobler and rarer dreams to 


almost entirely due to the soli training by 

a mother who idolised the son and was idoli all the human race that have come to the know- 
by her in return. The story of such mutual | ledge of it. It has established and crowned the 
devotion is very touching, but it is not under | spiritual life with the assurance of a blessed 
such influences that a strong, robust, and | immortality. Its dogmas and sentimonts rest 


unselfish character is formed. 
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had succumbed to an attack of fever in the 
East. This is really the story of his life, and 
there covtainly not much in it out of which 
to make a biography. But though there 
was little to tell of the outward life, we confess 
a desire to know more of the man himself, and 
that desire is increased by Miss Shirreff’s brief 
memorials of her acquaintance with him, and 
which constitute by far the most interesting 
ag of the biographical notice. As the editor 

ll us, The growth of a mind like his 
„would be a valuable study to those who 
are 4 in stimulating or in train- 
„ing other minds. And there would also 
‘* be great r interest in tracing the 
growth of his ideas, the changes in his 


* Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Henry 
Thomas Buckle. Edited, with a B hical Notice, 
by HELEw Tartor. In Three Volumes, (London: 
Longmans.) 


| 


collection is the review of Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty, and es 
to the case 
forth a rejoinder from Mr. Coleridge, who had 
been the leading counsel for the prosecution, 


One of the most characteristic pieces in this 


ially that portion of it relative 
Thomas Pooley, which called 


and had secured the verdict to which his father 

ve such terrible effect. In these days of 
iberty it seems hardly credible that such a case 
could by any possibility have occurred in Eng- 
land so recently, and especially that any one 
bearing the name of Coleridge could have been 
connected with it. Thomas Pooley was an 
ignorant, half-crazed sceptic possessed with a 
fanatical hatred to the Bible, which went to 
such an extent that he maintained that the 
tato-rot would be cured if the ashes of burnt 
ibles were scattered over the fields. He was 
at the same time a harmless and even useful 


member of society, for he looked well to his 


b. D. (Hodder and Stough 


upon a great fact, like the keystone of an arch ; 
mit the one, you must recognise and receive 
the other as its own evidence, for neither can 
for a moment keep its position a from the 
rest, Henry Allon, in that wonderfully 
eloquent and thoughtful lecture which he de- 
livered last year as one of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society’s lectures, has expressed this with 
more than ordinary force :— 
The peculiarity of Christianity among the religious 
systems of the world is that history enters into it as a 
tal element. Scarcely any constituent of y 
is pure Metaphysical dogma of the very highest 
kind is of the very essence of it. No scheme of thought 
soars to such transcendent heights, or penetrates s) 


I. The Catacombs at Rome. By BENJAMIN Bcorr, 
F. R. A. S., Chamberlain of the City of London. (Loug- 


mans.) 
II. Faith and Freethought. (Seventh Lectures Argu- 
nt for the Supernatural Character of Ohristiantty from 
ite C wader oan Achievements. ) By Henry ALLox, 


ton.) 
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other is essential to united worship, and cannot | 
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ER to the heart of things; but the dogma isso 
rieably and vitally connected with the historic 
cireumstance, that if the latter be proved fabulous, the 
former is discredited. It is morally impossible to save 
the dogma of Christianity and sacrifice its history. No 
ry of fable, legend, or myth that human ingenuity 
yet conceived, can save either the New Testament 
ters or Christ Himself from the imputation of a 
1 and systematic falsehood of statement, which 
extent, its deliberateness, its grossness, and its 
deluding effects, must utterly destroy their personal 
moral integrity, and discredit whatever dogma may 
rest upon their authority. The incarnation and the 
resurrection, the miraculous works and the death upon 
the cross, are much more than the ore of truth in a 
matrix of circumstances, they are essential historic 
facts, the significance and explanation of which is 
dogma ; so that we cannot disallow thegfacts without 
destroying the dogmas.” | 
Here we have the whole point stated with 
clearness and precision. Dr. Allon then goes 
on to illustrate the relation of Christianity to 
Judaism as fully interpreting and revealing its 
intention ; and then he proceeds to exhibit his 
purely historic proofs in what Christianity has 
accomplished. At atime when darkness seemed 
settling down on the heathen world; when 
Roman authority had lost its savour, and the 
Roman system was staggering towards dissolu- 
tion, a wholly new force appears to send fresh 
influences through the upbreaking strata of 
civilised society. Its evidences, as we said, 
are the facts that are deposited in history. 
Such books as this of Mr. Benjamin Scott’s are 
the best possible illustrative pendants to such 
deli veranoes as that of Dr. Allon. Mr. Scott has 
carefully studied many authorities as to the cata- 
combs of Rome—the underground cells which 
vet tell the story of the early Christians—he has 
carefully read Maitland and Griiter, Twining, 
Hemans, and many other authorities, ancient and 
modern, and has produced a very valuable 
pular compend. Recognising the need of 
rin gin out clearly the remarkable change 
which Christianity effected, he devotes a con- 
siderable space to picturing the condition of the 
world just at, and immediately after, the advent 
of Uhrist. He details the terrible superstitions, 
the cruelties, the debaucheries that not only 
revailed but were sanctioned by religion. 
mperor after emperor is weighed and found 
wanting. They were the degraders of their 
human nature, A rank fatalism had led to a 
gloomy hopelessness that made men rush to 
wild indulgence of appetite—‘‘ let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die”—a state of 
things amid which stoicism was absolutely 
noble. Death wasaterror, black and shadowy, 
and immortality had no place in men’s thoughts. 
But the mere inscriptions on the catacombs 
testify to the new and sweet belief in a blissful 
future. Mr. Scott sets heathen and Christian 
inscriptions in contrast. This, for example, is 
a pagan epitaph :— 
„While I lived, I lived well. My drama is now 
ended: soon yours will be. Farewell, and applaud 
me,” . 

But how different the tone of this Christian 
one, in which the separate existence of the soul 
is the leading idea :— 

4% Laurence to his sweetest son Severus, the well- 
deserving, borne away by angels on the 7th, before 
the Ides of March.” 

One is tempted to ask how a system that was 
based on deception as to its main fact, could 
ever have ministered such a change as is sig- 
nalised here. i 

Mr. Scott has laid out his matter with much 
tact, it has been well digested, and consequently 
well-arranged; and for all who cannot afford 
the money or the time to get and peruse one of 
the larger and more exhaustive books, Mr. 
Scott may be trusted to give the general result, 
with due support of separate and special facts. 


He is a genuine Protestant, and never loses an 


opportunity to show how Popery has aimed at 
making these testimonies of the early Chris- 
tianity serviceable to itself :— 

Such was the seal and such the ignorance of the 
professors of the Romish faith when the catacombs 
were re-opened, that a great part of the bones were 
carried away as precious relics, to sanctify, as it was 
believed, the churches in which they were deposited. 
Of Christiaus, therefore, whether martyrs or otherwise. 
very few remains are to be found. Happily, the search 
for bones was more zealously pursued than that for 

tions ; and we can well spare the Romanists the 
bones, as they have permitted us to draw ‘Sermons in 
Stones from the inscriptions which have been pre- 
served, and which, being printed, are now impe- 
rishabie.” 


Mr. Scott does a great deal to explain suc- 
cintly many of the strange symbols, which for 
one reason or other—for fear, or for love of 
secret meaning—the early Christians adopted ; 


but he is rather too sweeping when, in closing 


his account of these symbols, he says:—‘' A 
„vast amount of idolatry, both in pagan and 
in proféssing Christian countries, can be 
** traced to the use of symbols, which are quite 
„ unnecessary now that education is so uni- 
ut symbolism in some form or 


be dispensed with—a truth which, notwith- | 


standing that so many abuses have been asso- 
ciated with it, a moment’s thought will make 
plain. But, in spite of some rather uncon- 
sidered extreme utterances, Mr. Scott’s book is 
most interesting, and we can recommend it. 


MR. PAGE ON NATHANIEL 
2 HAWTHORNE.”* 


We have had occasion, more than once, in 
these columns, to express an estimate of the 
character and the writings of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. It has fallen, indeed, to the lot of that 
singular and gifted genius to be the subject of 
morecuriousstudy than any other literary man of 
the present age. His individuality is so pecu- 
liar, and his idi crasies are so marked, that 
not even yet, probably, ishe thoroughly under- 
stood. No one is sufficiently like him fully to 
comprehend him. In Mr. Page’s volume will 
be found the most minute, and at the same time, 
the most comprehensive analysis of his moral 
and intellectual nature, yet we have laid down 
this remarkably interesting and skilful book 
with the feeling that something more remains 
to be said. 

One quarter of Mr. Page’s work is occupied 
with a biographical sketch of Hawthorne; 
another quarter with critical analysis; and the 
remainder with some works of Hawthorne 
not before published in this country. The 
biography is partly personal, partly literary, 
but mustly of the latter character. It is the 
work of a highly practised writer of — 
clear and penetrating intellect, written wit 
great discrimination, and in a pure style. The 
facts are selected, not so much, as we have 
hinted, to give a complete life-narrative, as to 
bring Hawthorne himself before the reader—to 
indicate, as far as may be possible, the origin, 
development, and progress of his intellectual 
tendencies. Sometimes this is very happily 
done, as, for instance, in this, concerning Haw- 
thorne’s birthplace :— | 

**Salem had other interests besides its trade, not 
unlikely to exercise a powerful influence over his quie®, 
sensitive mind. It was redolent of the past. The spirit 
of New England seemed to hover over it. Some of its 
quaint wooden houses had been the scene of tragic 
story; for they had been the abodes of Endicotts, 
Corwins, Curwins, Gedneys, Gardners, Higginsons, 
Hutchisons, Mathers, and Hathornes — names that 
carry a whiff of New land air with them. 
The Witch-house, where, in 1692, the old women who 
had the misfortune to be ugly as well as old were tried 
and mercilessly condemned for witchcraft, by the pious 
fathers of New England, still stood ; and one could sit 
upon the Gallcwa hill, where the witches were hung 
and look out upon the far-stretching sea, as one mused 
upon the ways of Providence, and the strange changes 
that time brings to the birth. The memory of these 
witchcraft tortures and executions has thrown a kind of 
ghostly spell over Salem, exactly of the kind to entrance 
the imagination of a boy like Hawthorne,” 

We follow the biographer through the inci- 
dents of Hawthorne's youth. e recals the 
author’s early residence in Maine, where, says 
Hawthorne, I first got my cursed habits of 
solitude ; and where, says Mr. Page, the days 
spent in the piny solitudes of Maine without 
companions—skating in the moonlight, and 
shooting in the long summer afternoons—haye 
left witness of themselves in many a shadowy 
gaily and sombre glimpseof natural deur.” 

en does self-consciousness generally begin? 
We should say that with Hawthorne it began 
almost with consciousness itself, and that it 
explains a great deal of his character. He was 
always reserved and shy, and it is seldom that 
these qualities are not accompanied by intense 
self-consciousness. Ifa bighly nervous tempe- 


morbid self-consciousness; but this Hawthorne 
had not... He was peculiarly seusitive, but we 
imagine that his nerves were well strung. 
With all his shyness, he was also self-re- 
vealing, but like most other men, he probabl 
made mistakes about his own character. He 
was given to self-depreciation. Thus, he 
writes, after his experience as an assistant 
collector of Customs—- 

Now I begin to understand why I was imprisoned 
so many years in this lonely chamber, and why I could 
never break through the viewless bolts and bars ; for if 
I had sooner made my escape into the world, I should 
have grown rough, and been covered with 
earthly dust, aud my heart might have become callous 
by rude encounters with the multitude, . . . But 
living in solitude till the fulness of time was come, I 
still Kept the dew of my youth and the freshness of my 
heart.’ 

Now, we do not think under any circum- 
stances, Hawthorne could have grown hard, 
much less rough,“ which is a thing utterly 
impossible to imagine of him under any sort of 
education, or any conjunction of unfavourable 
circumstances. 


stand himself, he understood a good deal of 


* Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with Stories now 
first Published in this Country. By H. A, Pages. 


| (Henry 8. King and Co.) 


Yet, if Hawthorne did not altogether under- | 


rament be added, we have what is termed | i 


* 


human nature. He was a set, who possessed 
not merely rare insight which Mr. Payne 
happily describes, but sight, which is another 
sort of thing. It was this faculty of sight, of 
seeing things as they are in their very exact 
proportions, which kept him from any, hearty 
identification with the Brook Farm Move- 
ment. His mind when it looked out of and 
away from itself, was like a clear crystal. To 
this we owe his rare descriptions of scenery a 
persons, which are generally as sharply defin 
as it is possible for words to define external 
things. | | | 

That reserved and silent nature attracted 
many warm friends, who well knew what a 
polished intellect and what finely-tunéd affec- 
tions there were in the man. But they observed 
him curiously. Thus Mr. Curtis writes of the 
residence at Concord :— 


6% During Hawthorne’s first year’s residence in Con- 
cord,’ writes his friend, G. W. Curtis, who had left 
Brook Farm later to live at Concord, I had driven up 
with sume friends to an wsthetic tea at Mr. Emerson) d. 
It was in the winter, and a great wood fire ‘blazed upon 
the hospitable hearth. There were various men and 
women of note assembled ; and I, who listened atten- 
tively to all the fine things that were said, was for some 
time scarcely aware of a man, who sat upon the edge of 
the circle, a little withdrawn, his head slightly thrown 
forward upon his breast, and his black eyes clearly 
burning under his black brow. As I drifted down the 
stream of talk, this person, who sat silent as a shadow, 
looked to me as Webster might have looked had he been 
a poet—a kind of poetic Webster. He rose and walxed 
to the window, and stood there quietly for a long time 
watching the dead-white landscape. No ap was 
made to him; nobody looked after him; the conversa- 
tion flowed steadily on, as if everyone understood. that 
his silence was to be respected. It was the same thing 
at table. In vain the silent man imbibed wsthetic tea. 
Whatever fancies it vp aren did not flower at his lips. 
But there was a light in his eye which assured: the no- 
thing was lost. So supreme was his silence, that it pre- 
sently engrossed me to the exclusion of everyt else. 
There was very brilliant discourse ; but this 10 6 f wap 
much more poetic and fascinating. Fine things were 
said by the philosophers ; but much finer things were 
implied by the dumbness of this gentleman’ wit one 
brows and black hair. When he presently ‘rosé an 
went, Emerson, with the slow, wise smile tha 
over his face like day over the sky, said,“ Hawthorne 
rides well his horse of the night.“ 


Mr. Page notices the publication of Haw- 
thorne’s various works, each with delicate 
criticism, and ends the ery of his life. Then 
follows the analysis, which is a remarkable 


specimen of almost exhaustive character-writing. — 
It is not complete, and once or twice the author 


repeats himself, but it is exceedingly keen, and 
withal as thoroughly sympathetis, as, under the 
circumstances, it can be. Here we have, to 
begin with, a broad outline:—. _ 


„The root of Hawthorne’s genius was puritan, but 
he dipped the puritan sternness in finest dyes of fancy, 
caught largely from his early impressions. For do we 
not see in all his writing traces of early comthunity with 
sorrow, of contact with moods most alien to childhood 
and youth, of the weird impression and baunting 
mystery of Puritan life which he drayk in during these 
night rambles in Salem, and plenteous evidences, too, 
of the deep hold which the beauty and terror of natute 
had laid upon his soul in these days and nights bf soll- 
tude in the Raymond woods, on ‘the ice, or ou the 
water! Hawthorne in one place 


might have ripened to literary form; but yet he 3 of 
one of the most depressing periods of his life, I do 
think and feel and learn things that are worth er 
and which I should not know unless I had learned 

here, so that the present portion of my life shall hot be 
apie left out of the sum of my real existence. 


favourable atmosphere in which the hey of his mind 


think the true one. Hawthorne's debt to what seemed 
unfavourable circumstances is incalculable ; his life in 


this regard is as good an illustration as could well be 
found of the strange law of spi i 


spiritual compensation which 
plays grandly Wel 8 n Nes . * 
imself, „ the grea xponent o 
later in * * r 
Mr. Page points out many things Which 
readers of Hawthorne have seen but could not 
explain. He is, of course, greatly wy tt by 
Hawthorne’s own note-book aud numberless 
self-confessions, but mostly by his own meta- 
physical culture. We could quote numberless 
instances of this. Here is one:— 3 
‘Tn a certain sense, indeed, Hawthorne never realised 
the practical nearness of anything, save what identified 


itself closely with his d t affections. Th 


e officials 
of the custom: house of m were as remote from him 
as tho they had belo 


nged to a community in the 
moon. He would have written of both with equally 


unconscious freedom. For individual men he cares not, 


unless he has been led to love them; in man, he is 

deeply interested: but it is in a curions and remotely 

speculative way. Indeed, it may be said, that he has 

eae aye po eae — 
m rather a y medium ich to 

the stream of his own phantasies,” nee SEP 7 


We are especially 222 with Mr. Page’s 


references to the tenderness religiougness 
of Hawthorne’s nature, but 11 forbids us to 
quote more. i tps 

The“ Stories contained in the latter part of 
this volume are si characteristic, and 
that of Mother Rigby’s Pipe“ is one of the 
nf best specimens of Hawthorne’s writing, 
with all its rare sight and er pe There is not 
a lover of Hawthorne who not feel grateful 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Joseph Arch: the Founder of the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union. By F. S. Arrenponouad, (& Palmer, 
$35, Strand.) This sketch, which has a very characteristic 
and independent proface by Joseph Arch himself, is 
very interesting. The founder of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union is clearly a man of strong sense and 
large heart. He was boro at Barford in November, 
1826, and is now, therefore, forty-seven years of age. 
His father was a labourer, and the family often 
suffered sore privations: but they owed much to the 
mother, who was evidently a very superior woman. 
At nine, Arch was a bird-scarer; at ten he began to 
drive a plough; and at twenty a farm-labourer, 
earning eleven shillings a week. He was driven to 
seek work away from home, and to this may be traced 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union; for it was in his 
travels that Arch’s intellect was thoroughly quickened. 
When he was away, Arch’s wife wrought hard and kept 
the house together; and, when he was called on by his 
fellow-labourers to head their movement, he was under- 
taking small jobs here and there. He is a Methodist, 
and the testimony of all who know him is that he is 
a good and God-fearing man. So far as we gather 
from this little book—which we have read with much 
interest—Joseph Aroh ig quite the man to conduct 
such a movement to a triumphant issue. 

The Circle of the Church's Life. Translated from the 
German of A. THOLUCK, D. D. By Ropert MENZIEs, 
D. D. (Nisbet.) Of the ripe devotional vein of Dr. 
Tholuck, every one knows who knows aught of de- 
votional writing at all. The Hours of Devotion is a 
wonderful book—and it has been much blessed. The 
present is a sort of sequel to it. It has the same medi- 
tative glow of subdued fervour, and does for the special 
festivals of the Church what that did for-every day of 
the year. The present volume is composed of twelve 
meditations, which are each begun and followed by a 
suitable hymn. Dr. Menzies has translated the work 
into good, strong English; and; if now and then he 
fails a little for a delicate turn of phrase in the hymns, 
that is not much to be wondered at, 

Poems of the Passions, By Horace YERWORTH. 
(J.*Camden Hotten.) Mr. Yerworth, considering his 
title, is somewhat cold and polished ; but, in these days, 
it is something to say that a verse writer weites cor- 
rectly. Mr. Yerworth knows what a sonnet is—that it 
is something more than rhymed couplets to the number 
of seven. “‘ Consideration” indeed is sweet and finished. 
Of such work as ‘‘ The Love of the Bard,” we cannot 
say we are enamoured, and we regret to see that a man 
who can write so well puts off his time with such affeo- 
tations as The Song of a Fool.“ By far the cleverest 
part of the book, are some Epigrams and Libels,” near 
the end. Mr. Yerworth bas real faculty in this line. 
Here is one, and most of them are quite equal to it: 

4 0 wanting charity ? no, A any; 
vagrant once a us perny, 
J. well aware ‘twas nothing W — 
But I maintain, I've done as much as most.” 

Mr. Washington Moon has provided a very excellent 
devotional manual in The Soul’s Comfort in Sorrow. 
(Hatchards.) The selections from the poetical writings 
are certainly not equal; but we come on fine stanzas 
here and there ; and of course the critical mood is not 
presumed to be the dominant one with which a devo- 
Aional book is approached, The scripture readings for 
morning and evening for a month, in the latter half 


ve suid, we 
. aa ed even his 


g Srasp. 


* 


are, however, really excellent and admirably arranged. 


The little volume, we shoud say, is got up with more 
‘than ordinary taste. 

The Biblical Treasury, vol. iii. (Sunday School Union) 
is as full of well-selected and judiciously written 
matter as any former volume. It cannot but prove 
useful to a large body of Bible students and teachers. 

Twenty Sermons on Various Subjects. By the Rev. 
Wut Brooks, D. D. Selected from the Penay Pulpit 
(F. Davis.) We are not sure whether these sermons are 
published with the author's sanction, but we feel almost 
certain, from many literal errors, that he could not have 
revised them. They are, however, admirable speci 
mens of Dr. Brock’s preaching. They extend through 
twenty years of his public ministry, dealing, for the 
most past, with ordinary topics of pulpit discourse, 
Great faithfulness, full exhibition of the way of salva- 
tion, abounding confidence in God are their leading 
spiritual characteristics. The style is plain but robust, 
and although they are not what is called v finished com. 
positions, they indicate great care in preparation, but 
forthe matter rather than for the manner, so that 
nothing that might be said should, from want of thought 
or from negligence, be left unsaid. Yet there is often 
a marked and strong rhythm in the sentences—the rhythm 
of natural eloquence and deep feeling. We have been 
profoundly impressed in reading some of the discourses 
with the earnestness and anxiousness with which Dr. 
Brock exhibits the fulness of the Divine love. 

Farewell Seroices in Connection with the Retirement of 
the Rev. N. Brock, ke. (James Nisbet and 
Oey This is a volume to be prized by the attendants 
et Dr. Brock's London ministry. It contains the 


Page — his own admirable work and 
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events gounected with Dr. t ; the 
proceedings at the fanwell ey the two o farewell 
and the succeeding services. The abound- 
ing t. mony given on these occasions, of the love and 
reverence felt for the retiring minister will be fresh in 
the hearts and memories of many of our readers. We 
are glad to see it perpetuated in this handsome form, 


— —— — 


SOME MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 


The Contemporary Review is really excellent this 
month. Mr. Herbert Spencer is as incisive as ever in 
his eighth article on Sociology, being in this case con- 
eerned with the Educational Bias. He 1 so much to 
the point in this paper, and his opinions are so worthy 
of being signalised, that we hope to notice it elsewhere 
more fully than we can‘in this column. Dr. John 
Young’s intention is clear enough in his article on 
“ Froude and Calvin,“ but he is hardly consistent in 
one point, and is in some others rather inadequate. We 
fancy that Mr. Froude might hare stfficing delive- 
rances per contra, and we say this although we in the 
main agree with Dr. Young. Mr. Bayne writes a very 
vigorous and discriminating article on Cromwell, 
which shows no little knowledge and what we may call 
dramatic sympathy, For lighter articles we have Lady 
e Na. bright, N Nn the 
German and F Arthur Sehofen- 

% hauer,” by 1 Lawrenny, ia at once a delicate and 
strong plece of writing. But perhaps the most impor. 

tant article in the number is that of the Duke of 
Argyll on Mr. Knight's article on Prayer,” which 
appeared in last number, The Duke’s plan is to 

a close patient logical eye to bear on Mr. Knight's 
propositions singly, and then to rise gradually to a 
view of them in their relations. He finds that Mr. 

Knight is inconsistent in verbally professing to regard 
the spheres of the nature and the supernatural as 
really separate, whilst he denies that the one can at 
any point break in upon the other. Man, says the Duke, 

a spiritual force, is continually altering physical nature, 
modifying the relations of physical elements, a thing 
which Mr. Knight himself elsewhere admit; for, after 
having laid it down that 4 spiritual antecedent will 
“ not produce a physical consequent,” he asserts that 
“the spiritual lies abidingly withia the material, as 
‘‘its underlying essence,” aud that / the ouly violation 
“of law of which we cau form any conception is its 
‘*non-observance by an agent who can and should obey 
„it.“ But, if it is admitted that the non-observance of 
an agent can result in a — of law, where we were 
told that not! an dist sequence, then 
it is possible for man 80 * Nas outside the link 
of necessary natural sequence ; and a power is con- 

ferred on man which is actually denied to God Hitnbelf, 
even though His volitions should be directed towards 
man’s restoration to harmony with law. God, acoord- 
ing to Mr. Knight, would never be able to pasa outside 
the circle of material phenomena the material world 
includes and exhausts God, whom the very first instina- 

tive idea of man exalts. infinitely above it. If “ che 
‘(spiritual lies abidingly within the material, then 
there is really no room for a God; He is literally 
swallowed up of His own creation—diffused as a helpless 
essence through matter. His Grace shows remarkable 
acumen, and sums up the whole question in a few sen- 
tences. The topic is delicate and perilous; and, 

though Mr. Knight in his paper said some things clearly 
and well, there can be no doubt that he was hardly 
sufficiently guarded. There is some fear that. the 
Duke's criticism, from the philosophic side, will be re- 
garded as strengthening the position of Mr. Knight's 

¢o-presbyters, who anne him to his defence in 
the Church courts. 

Macmillan’s Magazine à little wants variety, but has 
one or two very interesting articles. ‘A Slip in the 
“Fens” has good touches of a quiet, truthful kind, yet 
scarcely realises what we expected of it, Mr. Douglas 
Spalding is very interesting on ‘‘ Iostinot.”’ Though 
psychologically he is hardly satisfactory, as we think, 
he brings the valuable results of much close observation, 
especially as to chicken-instinct, which do not bear out 
some of Mr. Darwin's positions. Passages in the Life 
of a Bachelor” is full of point and character. Perhaps 
Miss Skene isa little too effusive over her French friends 
in “La Roquette, 24 March, 1871,” but she ont 


writes with grace; and“ The Children of the Poor” 
a powerful plea for poor children’s kitchons and dinner 
tables. 


Blackwood’s political article this month is. a Asan of 
the mildness of the season. In strong antipathy to 
Mr. Gladstone and his Ministry, in a mingled dread and 
hatred of all that savours of Liberalism, it is as its 
numberless predecessors have been ; and yet it presents 
a marked contrast to the fierce diatribes which heralded 
the commencement of last Session, Then we had 
‘Collier and St. Ewelme rye my Alabama difficulties, 
and other troubles threatening the Government, and 
the most was made of them. ea there is less to say, 
err. to it to make out a case. 

Nevertheless, we have the old predictions of tho ruin 
coming on the country through the Ministry, who 
‘encourage our modern Catilines and Cades Thie 
‘sort of talk is extremely harmless ; but there is more 
point in the hints as to the dangers which threaten Mr. 
Gladstone in relation to Irish University education. 
All readers of the magazine have been charmed with 


: 
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the brilliant sketches of the ‘‘ Parisians,” 2 
to do one of the most attractive stories of the day. 

new interest now b eee 
that it is the latest proof of the versatile genius of the 
distinguished novelist who has just passed away from 
us. The brief notice of Lord Lytton” is oxtremely 
well done, and is one of those graceful tributes which 
Blackwood knows uo well how to pay to honoured 
contributors, The paper on Explorations in the East 
is instructive and interesting. 

» Fraser has no very striking article, The Dominion 
‘¢ of Canada” i» the subject of a solid valuable paper, 
full of information and suggestion. A “ Sketch of 
„ Charles Lever contains a number of reminiscences 
of the Irish novelist which are not only amusing, but 
help us better to understand the man, and some of 
which, we must confess, qualify our judgment of him. 
We have no objection to a writer incorporating in his 
stories the anecdotes he may pick up anywhere, but it 
was a poor return for the kindness of Father Conyers 
to introduce him to the public as Father Tom Loftus, 
‘A. K. H. B.“ has a pleasant Essay entitled, dug 
4 gestion Towards Making Better of it.” An ** Indian 
‘* Official" gives us an account of Daily Work in 4 
% North-west District,” which has the interest of 
novelty, and Sir Rutherford Alcock, in a paper on the 
% Pekin Gazette,” embodies a considerable amount of 
information on China and Chinese civilisation. Seil 
the number is hardly up to Fraser's mark. 

The CornAili has an attractive number this month. 
The discriminating and appreciative sketch of ‘‘ Theo- 
„ phile Gautier,” the article on Sen Novels,” with a 
special reference to Captain Marryat, and the artist's 
story of he Willow Farm,” are all good, though the 
latter, while tender and touching, is too melancholy in 
its tone. The “ Agricultural Labourer’s” case is dis- 
cussed with a good deal of fairness, but the writer does 
not see how his demands can bo met with either by the 
farmers or by a general reduction of rents on the part 
of the landlord. We are not so sure as he is on this 
last point. The real difficulty is that land is at a fancy 


price in this country, and of course pays a low rate of | 


interest. But it is not reasonable that those who will 
have this luxary should expect it to be a profitable 
investment. 


The Gentleman's Magazine has some 
the Oberland in January,” a “Stalk in A tank 
„On Horseback,” by a lady, and” My First Duck, "are 
all capital in their way. Still better is the * of 
the “Trish Press,” which is done with uncommon fair- 
ness, and whose information will surprise many readers, 


“Tt may be anid that the Irish national oo 
“much to estrange the people of from the 
priests ; that almost every influential in the 


sister island is directed Oy Protestants, uh that the 
daily preas of Dublin enumerates ag many 8 
** tives as the daily preas in London.” 

Cassell's Magazine, with a great ae A other 
interesting matter, has two papers by Mr 
“increasing 1 rosperity and advancing prices” which 
deserve s 1 notice, For clearness of thought, 
lucidity of tr treatment, and sound practical sense, they 
could not easily be surpassed. They show that political 
economy is not necessarily hard in spirit or indifferent 
to feelings of humanity. 

Several illustrated serials claim a few words of notice, 
At the head of them is the Art Journal, which in its own 
field reigns without a rival, It is not easy to say any- 
thing new of a periodical which so skilfully combines the 
useful and the ornamental and so successfully aims toculti- 
vate a refined taste for the beautiful in art. The three 
steel engravings in the February number are Mr. 
Linnell’s pretty picture ok Nest”; Mr. 
E. M. Ward's = Juliet in the Cell of Friar Lawrence,” 
and“ Venice Triumphant,” by Paul Veronese. The letter- 
press embraces a wide range of suitable topics. Part 10 
of Dore’s Bible (Cassell and Co.) brings the sacred 
narrative down to the Book of Joshua. Fach nine- 
penny part of this sumptuous Illustrated edition of the 
Scriptures contains four of the great artist's charac- 
teristic plates. In the February number are comprised 
illustrations of The Brazen Serpent,” The Angel 
appearing to Balaam,” and a very picturesque design 
of ‘‘ The Children of Israel crossing the Jordan. 
Portfolio (Seeley and Co.) isamonthly artistic periodical, 
each number of which contains three elaborate etchings 
of celebrated works of art. One in the number before 
us is an autotype, not very successfully rendered, from 
a drawing on the Louvre, by Fragouard, Each plate 
is illustrated by a well- written oritique.— We have 
recently noticed Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.'s illus- 
trated monthlies, The Picture Gallery of Sacred Art, 
and The Picture Gallery—the latter comprising the 
works of distinguished artists. Each number of these 
two publications, only a shilling, gives four permanent 
photographs, by the Woodbury process, with letter-press 
desori 


ptions. 

The second part of Mr. Walter Thorubury's Old aud 
New London (Cassell) is concerned with Fleet-street and 
its tributaries, Fetter-lane, Chancery-lane, &., and con- 
tains glimpses of Samuel Johnson, Butler, 
Hazlitt, and many others, The letterpress atsor 
and readable, and the illustrations are uncommonly 
good—that of the execution of Challoner is indeed very 


fine. 


Cassell’ s Popular Educator, Part XII., is packful of 
matter, From lessons in German and drawing, in 
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botany, natural history, and ponmanehip, down to 
information; and the 
It is one of the 


[We must reserve a notice of several other magazines 
of the month till next week.] 


NOTANDA. 


: February, which, amongst the Anglo-Saxons was 
called ‘‘ Sprout-kale,” is supposed to derive its name 
from the Roman feast Februa, held in behalf of the 
manes of the At one period each month had 
a jewel associated it, and to February wes con- 
nected the amethyst, which signified temperance. Over 
those born in the month the influence was supposed to 
extend. Numa added February to the calendar about 
the year, one authority says, 700 B. c., another 713, when, 
instead of forming part of the new year, as at present, it 
was the end of the old one. Amongst the ancient saws in 
connection with the month is the curious saying. All 
the months in the year curse a fair February,” so that 
for such profanity this season there is not the least 
excuse, Ooleridge, in some lines On Observing a 
Blossom on the lst February, 1796,” terms 

* triono- ooated, hoarse, teeth-chattering 


ita motto in the present year of grace. 


The author of the Wandering Heir must by this 
time wish he had let judgment go by default in pre- 
ference to penning the now famous ‘‘ pseudony- 
muncule” diatribe against the critic who charged him 
with that which, as Milton terms it, ‘‘among good 
authors is accounted Plagiarè.“ The writer of the 
letter, it appears, was no envious author, but a young 
lady living in a country village, totally unconnected 
with literature as a profession, who gives Mr. Reade, 
in the Athenaum, the ‘retort courteous,” which proves 
a most conclusive Roland for his Oliver. Says the fair 
scribe, with quiet irony, in her letter to the Editor, 
Nou are at liberty to give Mr. Reade my name and 
address if he requires them, and if you think that his 
great anger will not bring him down to our quiet village 
to frighten a poor lady.” In most admirable temper, 
especially considering that to be called a “ scurrilous 
skunk” is not a soothing metaphor, the lady next pro- 
ceeds to quote a withering note from the Axti-Jacobia 
respecting plagiarism, concluding, curiously enough, by 
telling Mr. Reade It is never too late to mend,” the 
very words used by us as a conclusion in alluding to 
the subject in Notanda” of last week. Probably, 
however, Mr. Roade will rest content with the discom- 
fiture his misconception has already resulted in, and 
will scarcely care to post off to the ‘‘ quiet village” to 
have his revenge on one of Nature's agreeable blun- 
ders,” thus quaintly termed iu af old play, who has 
shown in such a pointed manuer that to hold one's own 
is no peculiar prerogative of the sterner sex, 


The vigorous author of ‘‘ Essays in Criticism,” that 
literary David who is always smiting the Philistines, or 
those whom he assumes to be such, is understood to have 

another stone in his sling, shortly to be made public 
under the title of Literature and Dogma.” The second 
title, rather modestly, considering its source, styles it 
% n Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the 
Bible,” and the first portion of the work is stated to 
have appeared in the Cornhili. The great apostle of 
culture, and of 
— ee noblest things, which are sweetness and 


> N 

as Dean Swift stated in his Battle of the Books,” 
long before Mr. Matthew Arnold commenced his self- 
imposed mission, is sure of an audience, even amongst 
the Barbarians, who can hardly be so uncivilised after 
all, for, as a critic has just said, ‘‘they have not 
anathematised him (Mr. Arnold) quite as emphatically 
as the Jews of Amsterdam anathematised and excom- 
municated Spinoza.” | 
To bring out youthful and latent talent is apparently 
the object in view when the formality of moving an 
answer to the Speech from the Throne has to be con- 
sidered. Lord Clarendon, who has been chosen to 
move the address in the Upper House, was born in 
February, 1846, educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
and for a short time sat as M.P. Brecon, having 
previously contested South Warwickshire unsuccess- 
fully. Son of one of the best Foreign Secretaries who 
ever held office, it is natural to expect that a prominent 
position will in course of time be attained by the young 
peer. “The Cross is the test of faith is the family 
motto, The seconder of the address, Baron Monteagle, 
a name which recalls the Gunpowder Plot, though the 
creation dates but from 1839, was born in May, 1849, 
and educated at Harrow and Cambridge. Grandson of 
a statesman of repute in his day, the Hon. Thomas 
Spring-Rice, who filled nearly every important office in 


the Government except that of Premier, the orator of | 


to-morrow, like his companion, Lord Clarendon, has a 
reputation to sustain and emulate. The Monteagle 
motto ia, The eagle bears me on high.” The Mar- 


quis of Sligo, in the Irish Peerage, also sits in the 
House of Lords as Baron Monteagle, the creation dating 


Though verging on threescore years and ten, the 

author of The Purgatory of Sdicides” is ayain about 
to appear as a poet, his new poem, “The Paradise of 
Martyrs : a Faith Rhyme,” being now in the press, and 
among Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton's forthcoming 
publicatiors. The first-mentioned work was issued in 
1845, the “Baron's Yule Feast in 1846, and The 
Family Feud” 1854. The writers latest effort, his 
interesting Autobiography, will be within the recollection 
of most readers. — 
The spirited and out-spoken sketches of our most 
promiuent men whivh have lately appeared in the Daily 
News, understood, but not generally known, to be by 
the editor, Mr. Frank Hill, are about to be published 
in book form. Revised, and with additions, the work 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Strahan, under the 
title of *‘ Political Portraits.” ; B. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candidates who 
have passed the recent examinations in law :— 
First LL.B. EXaminaTION.—EXAMINATION FOR 
Honours. 

JURISPRUDENCE AND ROMAN LAW. 
First Class.— James Fraser Buckley (exhibition), New 
Kingswood School and private study; Edward ;Newton 
Fuller, private study; William Foot Husband, —— 
study ; and Thos. Alfred Spalding, University College 
and private tuition, equal. ; 
Sevond Class, Edward Janverin Emanuel, University 
College and private study ; James Thomas Woodhouse, 
private study ; and George St. Leger Daniels, private 


Third Class.—John Goode, King’s College ; Richard 

Meares Sly, B. A., Sydney, University College; 

eee x. Cavanagh, B. A., private study; and Graves 

George Walker, private study. 

Seconp LL.B EXaMINATION.—EXAMINATION FOR 

Honours. 

First Cla Willem Dongles cies Edwards, echolarshi 
seat Clase.— Willi 
vate study; Syduey Cozens-Hard gee study — 

niversity . and Charles Swiufen 


study. 

coe, eee ee 
>; an 0 va on 

and Ring’ College. pd 2 

LL D. ETAMHIXATIOY.— Pass List, 

James Bourne Benson, B.A. (gold medal), University 

College ; and Seward William Brise, M. A., University 


College. 18 
Epitome of News. 


The Queen will hold a Council at Osborne on 
Wedn next. 

Her M — | who will arrive at Windsor on the 
18th inst., will reside at the castle for about a week, 
and will then, it is understood, visit the metropolis. 
The Queen is ex to stay for several days at 


ee . 

On Friday night the Prince and Princess of Wales 

gave a ball at House, the first held 

there since the recovery of his royal highness from 

. eo Earl Granville and Mr. Gladstone, 
eve ran r. 

as the ministerial leaders in the two houses, 

i at the customary full-dress Parliamentary 
ue 

Mf. Disraeli has arrived at Edwards’s Hotel, 

George-street, Hanover-square, from Hughenden 


Prince Napoleon has caused a letter to be sent to 
the Nimes in which he disavows responsibility for 
all statements about him in the newspapers which 
are not signed with his name. ; 
Lord Ossington, the late Speaker of the House of 
Commons, remains seriously ill. He suffers from 
bronchitis as well as from beg 

er 


Mx. Senior at Cambrid 
this N. A d ‘Smith's first e 
while the second prise has gone to Mr. Nanson, the 
Second Wrangler. 
It is stated that * under the will of 
the late Mr. Graves will amount to about 170, 0001. 
A young lady at Nottingham has eloped with her 
father’s coachman. She has an income in her own 
right of 300/. a- year. The coachman has left a wife 
and four children. 
Mr. James Hatton, of Richmond House, Higher 
Broughton, has given the munificent donation of 
5, to the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 
At Greenwich on Saturday the new Naval College 


imes says that there is reason to believe 
that the Joint Anglo-American and French Atlantic 
Cable Boards contemplate a reduction of their tariff 


Eady, private 


at an early date. 
The funeral of Professor Sedgwick took place on 
Saturda in the of Trinity Coll 


8 and was attended by the Bishops of 
Norwich and Ely, the Ven. Archdeacon Musgrave, 


r 
tha to four 


‘from 1760 in Ireland, and 1806 in England. 


counties to upon the Government the neces- 
ity of a full inquiry into the increased 
of coal. was another rise last week, 
and the apparent setting in of severe cold makes the 
matter more serious. : | a 
Mrs. Senior, the lady inspector recently inted 
by the Poor-law Board, is making a tour of inspec- 
tion round the different schools attached to the 
met itan workhouses. | 
The Tichborne claimant and Mr. Skipworth on 
Thursday appeared before the Court of Queen’ 
Bench to answer a of contempt of court in 
speeches which they made at Brighton. The 
es and affidavits having been read, a state- 
ment by Mr. 8 was laid before the court 
in which he defended the language he had used. 
The claimant also defended himoelf. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn delivered — . — There was, he said, 
no excuse for Mr. Skipworth, and the court had, 
therefore, determined to sentence him to pay a fine 
of 500/., and to undergo three months’ i t, 
the imprisonment to be 1 continued 
until the fine is paid. They took a more lenient 
view of the claimant’s case, and he was released on 
entering into sureties to be of good behaviour for 
three months. 
Judgment was given on Thursday, by Vice- 
Chancellor Malins, in the suit of Parker v. Lewis. 
This was to decide the question of liability in 
of a sum of 230,000/. which the defendant, one of the 
directors of the National Bank of Ireland, lent to 
float the company of Lafitte, of Paris. The court 
held that the defendant and two other directors 
were personally liable for the whole amount. 


Miscellaneous. 
—— 


BERKHAMPSTEAD.—A correspondent sends us the 
following as an illustration of the small value of 
functory religious education in day-schools. On an. 
22, the Berkham magistrates committed to 
prison three boys of the age of fourteen, for a series 
of daring felonies committed by them: all of them 
had been in both day and Sunday-schools. On 
Monday another boy, about the same age, was com- 
mitted to Hertford Gaol for a month, for a similar 
offence, viz., stealing from a tradesman’s till ten 
shillings’ worth of postage-stamps, which he ex- 
changed at the shops of other esmen for money. 
Addressing the culprit, the chairman of the bench 
(F. G. Moore, J, said, ‘* Frederic Butters, you 
have pleaded y to the charge, and a very 
serious charge it is; only a fortnight ago we had 
other boys here, and you must have known all about 
them; your case is worse than theirs, for you have 
not benefited by a better education. I have no 
doubt you can answer questions in Scripture very 
well, and can repeat the catechism by heart quite 
well, being a teacher in the national school, and a 
i in the church choir; but it appears that you 
have not had the meaning of what you learned by 
rote impressed upon you. When taken from school 
by the police, and searched, the boy had in his 
pocket a tobacco-pouch and tobacco, and 6s. d., 
the rest of the money having been expended ata 
cookshop by the boy and two of his schoolmates. 
Tue Liverpoot ExEcrion takes place on Friday 
next. Coming so immediately after the meeting of 
Parliament, the vote of perhaps the largest borough 
constituency in the ki will necesarily be re- 
— with consid e interest. Since 1868 no 
fewer than 13,255 electors have been added to the 
register, which now contains 52,900 names. The 
hope of the Liberal party is, of coer Ute the new 
electors are chiefly Liberals ; and with this 
addition to the register, and the ballot, it may be 
shown that the Conservative majorityin the — 
has been reversed. Liverpool is familiarly asid 
be the capital of Wales; it at least contains a vast 
Welsh population; and, as nearly all Welshmén are 
Liberals, we are not surprised to find them strongly 
— * the Liberal candi and enthusiasti- 
rns et it be said that 
the battle was won by the Cry of Liverpool.” 
Weare glad to notice, too, that Mr. Charles Russell, 
Q.C., who had been asked by the Roman Catholic 
electors to contest the seat in their interest, and in 
special opposition to the narrow and polemical Pro- 
testantism of the Conservative candidate, has very 
handsomely refused to divide the Liberal 
N counselled * yt gratitude for the 
i ef tion of the present Government, to vote 
for the Liberal candidate. The retirement of Dr. 
Commins, foe, Se came Neneh oe pe Telos. te 
divide the Liberal ranks, also merits acknowledg- 
ment. The contest should therefore be between 
the undivided Liberals and the united Conservatives. 
Mr. W. S. Caine is a Liberal who especially repre- 
sents the t attitude of the great bulk of the 
party on the political and ecclesiastical questions of 
the day ; and we heartily hope that early next week 
he may take his seat for Liverpool.+Daily Newe. 
ORPHAN WorKING ScHoot.—The 115th annual 
court and winter election of the above instituti 
situate at Maitland- Haverstock-hill, was 
on Thursday, at the London Tavern, Mr. J. R. Mills 


election, from a list of 120 candidates. The health 
of the children had been good throughout the year, 


A movement is op foot in the north midland 


and their educational progress had been most 
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mittee view with great anxiety the existing financial 
position of the institution * the unsatisfactory 
map gets Fo special vay ~ Sa last 
ear, and strongly urge u friends charit 
1 ge upon . od 


the absolute necessity of renewed and 
exertions to au 


dum of 1, 5001. also required for necessary 


irs to the building, to which have been 
py org the follo 4 aums :— Mr. Whelpton, 
100.; Mr. Walk ; j 
Company, | 
annive 
will be 


was 4 and the election was 


— — 

The best person, indeed the only person, to fill a 
vacuum, is the dentist. 6 24 

A lobster never comes ashore without great risk 
of getting into~hot water. 

humorous apothecary in Boston a cake 
of soap in his shop -windom with the pertinent in- 
scription, ‘‘ Cheaper than dirt.” 

EGRO AND THE JuDGE.—A 2 jury 

; ipl le seagate. negro for stealing 
ore discharging him from custody, 
the judge made him stand reprimanded, and con- 
— “ You may go now, John (shaking 
his finger at him), and let me warn you never to 
5, 7 here again.” John, with delight — 
in his eyes, and a broad gri a beauti 
row of ivory, replied :—‘‘I w 't bin here dis 
time, judge, only de constable foteh me.“ 

A Somnotent Crerk.—<A clerk at a well-known 
church in the City occupies himeelf during the 
week in the honourable ing of head-waiter at a 
neighbouring chop-house, which, from the excellence 
of its cuisine, is- uniformly crowded. Our clerk is 
well on in life, and it is, perhaps, no marvel that 
after six days’ elepegtiantion te arithmetic he should 

ual to the task of li 


th. 


find 
day. On dit that, on one occasion, he slept heavily | z 


88 22 and was sae 1 — A by 
no e organ ‘ ing” congregation 
out of church. Starting to hist „he cried aloud 
his familiar, Coming, sir, coming i wherewith he 
had been for years wont to appease the h 
desire of his customers to * 
course surprised to find that musio not money” 
was ip question. 
Tux Cost or Livinc.—Coals in many places have 
advanced a hundred per cent. in price during the 
past year. Fresh meat is nearly twice as dear as it 
3 —_ since, * * every 
of its 1 earer. @ pro- 
ee a of a X. in the West of 
Eagland has quite recently informed me that, 
whereas ten rr was able to contract for 
the supply of fresh meat, including the best and 
inferior jointa, at fivepence-halfpenny the pound, he 
now has to pay ninepence. This is an advance in 


higher wages which 
no i le portion of the workmen 
their wives and families, only in one, and 
very generally. only in two rooms.—Professor 
Fawcett, in Cassell’s 1 for February. 
Osevine Orpers.---The late Lord Derby was de- 
corating one of his country mansions (I — — 
which), and was having the central hall floor either 
painted or tasselated. A young man, tall and 
powerful, was at work on one of the when the 


are paid, 
live with 


added to the order, ‘ 


any one that came in to rn 
any 


‘passage, and a | „5 1 

y does not do it, you must take him by 

the shoulder and turn him out.” Soon after a hunt- 

ing Party passed, and the late Duke of Welling- 
tan, with his 


splashed boote, the door 
and rushed along the hall. The young man imme- 
diately ju off the ladder on which he was 
Na and, seizing his by the shoulder, 
fairly pushed him out of the house. The pain 
ssid to me, very 8 7 that the duke’s 
e eye went right through him,” but, as he did 
know the duke, he only kept wondering who 
the individual was. In the course of the day, the 
earl, on hearing of the circumstance, summoned all 
the household and men at work into the study, sos, 


L 


seating himself beside the great warrior, demand 
who had had the impertinence to push the duke 
out of doors. The painter, all of a tremble, came 


forward and said. It was I, my lord.“ And 


pray, rejoined the earl, how came you to do it?” | last 


By oo orders, my lord.” On this his grace 
round to Lord y, and, smiling, drew a 
rod em out of his and giving it to the 
astonished culprit, N ficantly, You were 
right to obey orders. — . P.,“ in the Record 
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MARRIAGES, 2 2 
SHEPHERD—RYLEY.—Jon. 29, at the West End Con- | has and half. 
Chapel, by the Rev, J. breds 6 N 
rencies. 
hands at previous prices. 
tr 3.2 The ve pli Trade 
was better, main- 
tained, 
Per 4 
8. G. a) 
ad aie tnferion der . 3-0 to 48 
Gazette Middling do. .4 0 5 6 
l Prime large do. 4 6 pe do. 6 0 
Prime small do. 4 10 . 4 0 
vel. 354 | | 3 4 6 
PROVISIONS, Monday, Feb. 3.—The arrivals last week 
How ro Dra Sitx, Woot, Featuers. from Ireland firkins butter 0 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Dee Juc bacon ; and from | . 
Pt era ee aid San tow 
The “Fi Nast Byes with little or no change to notice in value. Pest foreign 
| ) 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
ceount, pursuan att * e. 
n the week N. Wednesday, Jan, 29, 1 
188UB DEPARTMENT. 
Notes isened .. . . £89,039, 


E iii : 


cap. 32, 


— | anes 
Government Debt. 211,015,100 | and 2 supplies of fine pineapples from St. Michael's 


ties. 3,984,900 | to 
Coin& Bullion 24,039,700 | HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Feb. 
Silver Bullion.... — feature to remark in our market. Tu 


£39,039,700 £39,039,700 

BANKING DBPARTMENT. 

rope tors Capit 116,8 Government 
ne * N. N rities, (ine. — ue 

Deposits .. 5 weight mu 3.270. 

Seren Day „ 17.819, — en 17,818,592 
Seven and Notes 14,102,800 
other Bills.  347,904/Gold & Silver Coin 942,885 
5 446,214, 446,214.10 


Jian. 80, 1878.  Franx Mav, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Mia Lanz, Monday, Feb. 3. 
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the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. , 


QEWING MACHINES, 
4 From £2 2s, to £25, 
The only Establishments in London 
is afforded 


8 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Mac hine, 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 


purposes. 0 
SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par 
ticular ne, are ena to recommend y the 
one best waited ter the Werk 00 bo done, end ofee te 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any hine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month's trial, for any 
47 other kind, without charge for use. 


households .. — 
DEE aD: Mostar Pes 4. —The pret in the Meter | SMITH & Co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 
AND 


pele for Wheaten Bread, per 4lbs. loaf, 77d. to  8d., | 
’ 4, CHARLES STREET, S0HO, LONDON. 
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Bread, 64d. to 7d. 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 


Feb. 3.— The total imports of foreign stoek into . : 
week amounted to 8,551 head. In the i ANTED, in a Noncorformist Family, a Non- 
week in 1672 we received 6,081; in 1871, 2182; in 1870 WIr TUTOR for YOUNG BOYS’ ‘As his 


6,456; in 1869, 2,925; and in 1868, 1,211 head. 


few hours daily, a 
less than the average. Prime kinds sold less firmly BA. 
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A rut SITUATION. 

T COMING WINTER will be one of Trial, 
T= GENERAL RISE in PRICES, and 

HE DISTURBED STATE of TRADE, 


™ _ necessijate retrenchment and careful effort to make 
12 EXPENDITURE PROFITABLE. 


u. TIE REMEDY. 
TA ‘and GIBBS in INCOM. 


the best of all Peni Sewing Mm 

Er yoy DAVING | of both Time pe 
wit ; . ineredi 

_ Speed the whole of 4 ca * 


Fat LY erie. G and nd’ DRESSMAKING, 
ievin aa mele t 
of | Se — the drudgery of “ine 
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[Avy c OF LIMITED MEANS, 


its assistance can ne the elegant leisure 
of which she has n h the: cares 


and duties of a Family. 


| Up ete DAUGHTER IN THE FAMILY 
— educated in the art of doing household 
„ aud, in this respect, fitted, eventua , to take 
of own home, The thus 
becomes the means of rendering the Family 


_ JNDEPENDENT OF HELP FROM WITH- 


win OUT, and places 
[THE MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE 
in the power of all, should changing circumstances 
require it. 


m. - Ho PROCURED. — 


HE WILLCOX and GIBBS SILENT SEWING 
T MACHINE is WITHIN REACH OF ite since it 


may be 


FR of ALL ebay ie risk, or e of 
any hind 


ME TRIAL BEFORE PURCHAS 
He TRIAL BEFORE PURCH x, 


QMALI. MONTHLY PAYMEN TS, 
at a cost of only 


ONE SHILLING 


for each d for which CREDIT is given beyond the 
Pe TRIAL MONTH. ret Hay 


Ne OTHER MACHINE CAN BE PAID FOR 
BY INSTALMENTS (weekly or monthly) without 
from two to four times as great an increase of cost. 


AS IN EVERY TOWN 
in the United Kingdom, and 


Fear AGENT GIVES FREE HOME TRIAL 
BEFORE PURCHASE, or, should that be denied, 
. should be made to the Company direct. 


[HERE IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGA. 
TION to OF to bar oe Been had 4 AND GIBBS Wr 


for Home Trial, nor 
— payment 


in any 
expected, should the e Machu 
uot be deemed satisfactory. 8 


1V.—PRECAUTIONS. 


IIA. GENUINE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
6 MACHINE has the 


EDALLION TRADE MARK of the Com: 
yay — ite base, and can only ‘be 
~ 4prooured of 


— —— —— 2 — —ũ——uꝝwDů—̃ — 


——— r˙*—ꝓZ 2 


Tur COMPANY DIRECT, 
| or of their 


RTI FIED AGENTS. 
Machines 


under any other conditions 
_ cannot be relied | on. 


— * 8 


. TAE PUBLIC SHOULD ASK TO SER 
the Agents CERTIFICATE for the CURRENT 
ithout 7 no — 


y is worthy of 


[THE GENUINE = oy AND GIBBS 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE | is the ouly Machine 


AN NTA D “THOROUGH a 
ATRIAL. freed — all embarrassing liabilities 


ea of BHAM OFFERS of Ban | 
ON foggy AP 


not satisfactory | 


[Tj NSORUPULOUS DEALERS often send 
out The Willcox and Gibbs Machine purposely. 
put out of or ter. so as to secure its en. in 

of some other machme! wesw 


IAE PUBLIC HAVE TWO SAFEGUARDS 
Tie Medallion pb a Mark and the nt’s he 
tificate’of Agency for the Current. 4 


END FOR PRICE LIST — 
8 tree) which contains every Ie ry 


Wittcox NSE Es Mud 
MACHINE C0, 1 
CHEAPSIDE, RC. 


[RTT To e 


A PUBLIC MEETING, in connection with the Southern 
Counties will be held NEXT TUESDAY 
EVENING, Fes. | „. at FINSBURY CHAPEL, when 


Addresses in IALL’S MOTION, and of 
the AMENDMENT of Pex K. DO CATION ACT, will be 
delivered b HANNAY, T. CHATFEILD 


CLARKE, — 3 ‘De EDMOND, and the Rev. J. G. 
ROGERS, 


B. 
2 ILLINGWORTH, Esq. M.. will take the 
9 0 


SATE em scorn 


11 SHAW, 
2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street. 


11 BQUALITY OMMITTEE, — 

The first of u MEETINGS, 
under the a of tg Rt 840 be held in 
Exeter Hall, MOT DAY EVENING NEXT, the 
10th Fe „ut t o’cloek, when 


T. MASO JONES, Eg. (Chairman of the Executive) 
will DELIVER an es on the DISESTABI.I8SH- 
MENT and DISED WMENT of the —— 
CHURCH, , Admissi 4 limited number of re- 
served seats, 2s. each, an pla'form tickets may be obtained 
at the Offices, 10, Bridge stneet, | Westminster. 


* 


(YONGREGATIONAL, TRON * EN GLAND 


The Committee of the Congregational: Union respuctiedly 
CALE the ATTENTION of 

the following BULB, — * — 2 of the Stensing Orders ;— 
* „ fo 155 office . ee a ool re 


by not 22 than 
70 the Union, and a fo enen 
— befme the 15th day of March in each yet, N one 255 
has held the offſee of ‘Chairman duriug any of the seven 


years next preceding shall be eligible for nomination:” 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
18, South-street, Finsbury, th January, 1873. 


PETITION! PETITION!.PETITION! 
Friends of Women’s Suffrage are earnestly exhorted to 
aid the cause by collecting signatures for the petitions to be 
resented to Parliament in tatoos of Mr. Jacob Bright's Bill. 
ritten petitions ready for ‘siguature, and printed forms for 
the collection of additional signatures, will be supplied on 
application to Mies DECKER, 28, Jackson's- row, Albert- 
square, Manchester, 


* 
os 
p a7 eee o an 7% 1 3 


| PPBATHFIELD, | STONYGATE, 
ICESTER. 
n LhOiS0-Conbastet--ty-the 


nara align par 2 2. 22 122 Singing, 1. 


exclusive 
fhe Masters N * 
PR English 927 * poe the immediate direction of 
24 | and competent Governesses. 

house is end airy, situated ine high and healthy 
locality, surro by a good garden. 
Terms, with references, forwarded on applicetion. 

SCHOOL recommenced on Faipay, Jan. th. 


ad rere a Se Sere © ee atin i 


TRITENHALL COLLEGE, 

0 dee ee 
ALEXANDER 88 YOUNG, ¥ , Tout! 
Mt Bold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Aer and 

rat Priseman in Higher Senior M thetnatics, of Unis 
pm. College, London; Fellow of University College, 


D 
JAMES SHAW, „Nr nene, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B. 4 u, London University, 
Ir Mastans, 
1 F. SHO „B. A., und Priseman of Corp. 


22 Language. 
JOSEPH T. RNEB, Bec Satte and Genter 
HENRY TAYLOR, 


HERMANN POM i, Bsy., Certificated by on’ 10 
Trussian Goverdtinéat, and by the University of 


ARCHIBALD Gt yaa 844. Braden Royal Academy of 


72 
Resident — Miss BAYLIS. 

A ue to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. DI KINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


DUCATION. — PREPARATORY  SOHOOL 
for oe GENTLEMEN, conducted — 
Misses SMITH, 2, Whodside Villas, Gipsy-hill, 
Norwood, . 
In this Eotablishwnemt Pupils are carefully 
the Public Schools, being ‘thoroughly, 24 in a sound 
meee Education, combined with Lat , Drawing, and 


Much attention aid to the formation of Ar 
— 88 . oe hive 

—4 ve 

ters and parents of 


ion to the Princi 
aD on the 23rd 


red oe 


ANUARY. 


Dine COLLEGE, RYE LODGE, 
PECKHAM RYE, SURREY. 


‘Superior English and French Education, System of fo 
well considered, matured, and practical based ou reli 
— A VACANCY for an ARTICLED P 
um, from 20 to 25 guineas. 
Principal—Mrs, HENRY COLLETT, 


QTROUR LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
EN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The Misses HOWARD. 
FIRST TERM began Tuurspay, Jan. 23rd. 


| HILRDROP + ROAD, ION Dor 


13 5, REGENT STREET, w. uon. 


LoN DON, N. 


‘MILL HILL a0 οο 
MIDDLESEX, 


80 n . tn e MA: 


Fellow of Univ, Lond.; Member of the Council of 
ge — : 

| ae STANT Mater 
A. H. SCOTT WH 


sir in . 


ij — Member of the 
— ae 


of “ senor ely Row Ta Oe 1 
5 HIP, Taq, B.A. Scholar and Prbemsb 


“of Christ's Coll,, Camib:; Lud Class Classical Tripos, 1806. 


Nen, len S 4. 

For Prospect and further information, A fo 
— Master, at the gg ee to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee, 8. 


RENCH. PROTESTANT SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, HARLEY-ROAD, ST. JOHN’S- 


WoOoD. 
. Principals: Mademoiselle AUGER, Parisienne nt Bg 
and Miss ee assisted rors French, German, an 

Resident G first-class Vanna” 
References car pan ° to Rev. Johnson Barker, 

St. John’s Wood ee „Newman Hall, LL B., Rev. 5. 
Thomas, D. D., Stockwell, ‘and parents of pupils. 


VIOToBIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT POR 70 YOC'NG LADIES, Condneted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruetion 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English eduestion, 
eh the French and German Languages ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by — Mastern. 


THE LONDON axp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 


VESTMENT SOCIETY. 
* £40. 1 1 12 5s. Entrance Fee, 


Rev. ROBERT 1 1 F. RS. 


„AC., M.. 
F. N M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
Large or small sume received on deposit, ble at 
short notice, Shares may be taken at any 23 back 


to be advanced on Freehold or 
asehold Security. 


W. R SELWAI Managing Director. 
Gl MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


— — 


Established 1624, 


—— 


The Hon. 


payments. 


Money r 


Diascrors. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, 


M. P., P. C. L. 
WILLIAM BOWMAN, Eeq., F. R. 8. 
Deputy - Chairmen * ee LOCOCK, | D. C. L., 


James u. Arnott, 3 * „ aria Lydekker, Esq. 

. Richd. Mie D. 
a Pad Sir Jas. Paget, Bt, B. C. ., 

Arthur Farre 1 8 FRS. | ERS. 

Professor Humphry, M.D, George H. DA 


F. R. S. 
. John Edward Kempe, 1 Bir e. Willies Bt, 
‘Actuary end Secretary, Assistant Actuary. 
George Cutcliffe, Esq. | Benjamin Newbatt, Eeq, 


FINANCIAL RgSULTs. 
The Aunaal Income, steadily increasing, emeeeds... £247 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over . £1,8 
The New Policies in the lest year were aus, 


oie Annual Premiums were. 275 
— e paid amount to £3,028 
urances and Bonuses * £5,783,709 


wha wre banter FEATURES. 

any Policy for the the whole duration uf 

, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of 
during the first five years may remain 


— Assurances may be effected, without Profite, 
by which the sum assured ‘im tlhe payable on the 
pest . a specified age, or at de 9 whichever event 

P 

Invalid Lives be assured at rates . vortioned to the 

increased risk. tod * 


Prompt 
after proof of death. 
Bonus. 


4 The 1 N Bonus at the in Merl in 
anuary, mounting to £323 , averaged cent., 
ee ge Cash 1 29 per ceut., on ke Nn paid ih 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take ——— J vot 4) 
1877, and persons who effect New Policies 
June next will be entitled at that division to one yeu 
additional share of — over later entrants. 


12 


— r e oe rendered TEN 


2 LADIES” SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters, 


oH tse of any of the * ay an Sear $ 


13, St. James’ s-square, London, 


Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty e 


* 


. ri ageray, 
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Te dee thn a Bont cE oS nim nani, ty ree zing. wih | TT ONDON.SHIRLEY'S Se 
(Limfted), Sydney, New — 5 race emg 9 made arrangements for terms varying Beds, from 1s. bat Breaks or Tes, or Tea, 1s. Od. 

1 ted under the C nne Testimon 

ncorporated under the Companies’ 2 to: a Nag, and of 30 — yeu’ practi expe & | Visitore’ Book. 


Capital—£200,000, in 20,000 shares of £10 each, 


Divided into 11,000 A Shares (of which 1.590 are taken in 

rt payment for the property), and 9,000 B Shares. The A 
— will be entitled to a ee dividend of £15 per 
cent. per annum until they have received dividends equal to 
the amount of ca cape paid upon them, when they rauk 
as B Shares; and they will in. nthe ineantime be entitled to an 
additional pro ratio dividend in any year after the B Shares 
have received a dividend at the rate of £15 per cent. per 
annum. "sha now offered. for subscription con- 
sist of 9,500 A Shares only, on which EI per share is to 
be paid on n, £2: on allotment, £2 one month after 
allotment, the remainder in calls at intervals of not less 
than two months. If no allotment is made, the deposit will 
be returned in full. 

DIRECTORS. 


The Right Honourable the Harl of DEVON, Chairman. 
— Perry, Esq., J. P., High-fields Tron Works, near 
* Trevenen Holland, C. B., Director, London 
7 shire Bank. 
Heeren, Esq., Com. Leg. Hon., 10, PPR Eee. 


5 Esq., Lloyd's, E. C. 
Sint 43 ron Ore Master, and Colliery Pro- 


prietor, Whitehaven. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
\ COMMITTEE IN AUSTRALIA, 
The ee J. L. in late Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce, -Sydne 


- Jobn Fraser, Esg,, Director of ‘ae Australian Joint Stock 


Ebenezer Vickery, Esq., Merchant, Sydney. 
Simon Zollner, Esq., Merchant, Sydney. 


BANKERS In LONDON. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


BANKERS IN SroNbr.— The Australian Joint Stock Bank. 


SoLicirons. 
Messrs. Upton, Johnson, Upton, ae Budd, 20, Austiufriars. 


BROKER 
Messrs. Ellis and Co., 2, Royal Exchauge- buildings. 


Aup1ToRs.—Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 76, Token- 
. house-yard, E. C. 


“SECRETARY (pro tem.).— Andrew Cunningham, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—15, New Broad-street, London, E. C. 


— 


PROSPECTUS. 

This e is formed for the purchase of the Fitzroy 
Estate, Iron Works, and Coal Mines in New South Wales, on 
the terms of an agreement already entered into on benalf of 
the Company, by which the vendors agree to sell this valu- 
able freehold property for £150,000, payable as to £45,000 in 
cash, as to £15,00 in paid-up A shares, and as to £90,000 in 
paid-up B shares, The remaining £50,000 of the capital of 
the Company, will de devoted to providing additional ma- 
chinery and working capital. 

The Fitzroy Estate consists of 1,702 acres of freehold 
lands, underlaid by valuable seams of coal and iron - stone. 
There are also, on the surface of the lands surronnding the 
works, large deposits of rich and very valuable Hematite iron 
ore, of superior quality, and 2 y adapted for the manu- 
facture of iron, mer steel, and Bessemer steel railway 
rails, aud in sufficient quantities to supply the present and 
ſuture demands of Australia for at least 50 years. 

The erections consist of manager’s and workmen’s houses, 
foundries, casting house, engme houses, pattern shops, three 
cupolas, blast furnace, hot-air ovens, steam boilers, and coke 
ovens... The working plant consists of a pair of blowing 

en mill. engine, sawmill and engine, smiths’ tools and 
he, merchant, mill with lorge hammer, buildings over 
A and mill furnaces, boilers, cast-iron floor 

— „ alse colliery maven and colliery plant, with six- 
ton weigh -DriGR®. and a large quantity of co liery rails and 
other effects 9 to the carrying on of extensive col- 
Merion — on work 


bar. ison, ‘and plates have been made on this ha 
* 4 ‘quantities, and of very su on age 
—(see Reports attached to the P tus). 


e f 
for making Bessemer are u „ the ore being rich, 
Fr fee ro = phorphorus— orus—(see Report from 
ö ydney, and from „Johnson, 7 
the furnace 


sssayers to the Royal Mint, London, attached to 
and tractable in 
2 tly easily reduced to the 


Oo., 
this ore is end consequen 
reapect it is "tar preferable to the in- 
hand ‘blast oree of Cumberland, now the largest 
iron district in 


. ‘The structure of 


ferons ſormation, eth so suitable for iron-sinelting that 
hitherto it has been usei in the proportion of only b. to 
one ton of iron. 


fireciays are of superior quality, and the fire-bricks 


made from these clays are equal to those of Stourbridge 
manufacture, 1 1 


2 ae any for carrying on econo- 
nt ; 1 — 
further ex 
ie the lands adjoining the 


" the 
‘ron — 81 os close to 
main line of railway from Sydney and Port 
with the interior, even 
h the property. Ihe station is 


close to the vi aud suitable 128 are laid down on the 
Company's ory ae for working the traffic. Arrangements are 
being made for carrying materials and manufactured iron at 
Yates jnst covering the cost. There is an a fixed duty 
of 20s. per ton on manufactured iron, and it is more than 
1 that immediately a moderate protective duty will be 
ed for a certain number of years on pig iron, or until 
trade is fully estublished. 
returns ‘kindly furnished by Mr. Hunt, member of the 
Commission, and compiler of the Mining Statistical 
Records, the declared value in the United Kingdom of iron 
and iron manufactures exported to Australia in 1871 amounted 
to upwards of one million sterling, showing that the market 
is safe and certain for all the iron and steel that can be made 
at these works for some years, and there appears no single 
element in this undertaking that can foresnadow an 
but complete success. 
The managet of these works, a gentleman of many 
practical experience in the management of works an — 


wi emmy runs 


2 7 0 
2 ** 8 * : mas 
1 8 e ons Da 2 * 


rience in surveying aud working iron one. * minea, iu 
and other countries, and sent him out to Sydney at their — 
expense, in order to obtain an impartial — true report of the 
t state of the property, and its commercial value. . 
mith vas there ated with Captain William Colburn 
Mayne, late Agent-General for the Colony of New South 
c — in — 43 and from their joint reports, which to- 


epee ail be 2 thes 1 may W 


8 
Te ag PCE eee Smith’s Report of 
Profit ba on a Manufacture of 500 tous of Pig Iron per 
week, say 25,000 per year. 
« Profit on 9,000 tons of pis iron made at a cost 
of £1 he pe and sold at, say £8 per ton 
(which is Ber 


er pech ot in Sra os . £54,000 
Do t on — of te » fencing, and 
other wire, band hoops for ilar . 
rounds and squares, "and other. high-priced iron 
made at u cost of under £5 1 9 let 
weight, and 2845 at, say £15 to £16 per ton, say 
£10 per ton profit 120,000 
“ £174,000 

“TI need not allude to the further profits which will be 
realised upon the sale of house coal in Sydney, the consump- 
tion of which is 200,000 tons per year, or the profit upon the 
export of Bessemer and Bessemer steel ingots fur the 
manufacture of steel rails to this country. The same quality 
aud richness of — ore that is selling at the mines (not 
at the works) in Ulverstone and Whitehaven, at 24s. to 
per ton, can be here put into the blast furnace at 18. 6d, per 
ton. 

My calculations of profits are based upon the prohable 
prices of iron in Sydney and Melbourne during the next seven 
years, and not at present prices, which would considerably 
increase the profit as stated above. Pig [ron was selling when 
I left Sydney iu J une, at £10, and merchant iron at £20 per 
ton cash monthly,” 

This is confirmed by a letter from Mr. Wm. Green, who 
has had great experience as manager for 84 ron of some 
of the largest Staffordshire Iron Works, which letter and de- 
tailed calculations may be seen at the offices of the Company. 
These great results are but a repetition of the enormous 
earnings made by those pioneers of the iron manufacture who 
first established iron works amongst the rich mineral hills of 
South Wales, a district the counterpart ,in most respects of 
the one now about to be opened out. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
and original reports may be seen at the offices of the Com- 
pany, where also specimens of the iron, ore, coal, and tin 
plates may be inspected. 

The only Agreement entered iato on behalf of the Com- 
pany is au Agreement dated 8th January, 1873, and made be- 
22 Lrevenen James Holland, John Leman Heeren, Peter 

M’ Lagan, aud others, of the oue part, and Andrew Cunuing- 
ham, of 15, New Broad-street, London, Trustee on behalf uf 
the Company, of the other part. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Payable in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Pulicies by Limited Payments. 
Settlement Policies. 


BrTTISR EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CAPITAL :—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
Orrices:—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS, 
George Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater, 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, 2 i 1 City. 
William George Lemon, Es ’s Inn. 
wt Potter Olney, Esq., e Aldermaubury, 
ity. 
William Smith, Esq., eee Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill » LL.D., Hampstead. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. S.., F. IA. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 
REPORT. 
The 17th * has been one of satisfactory progress and 
solid pr 
The n — of the year consisted of 1,934 — 
— £320,319, producing a new annual income of £9,820. 


‘The mortality of the year comprised 172 deaths, on which 
the amount paid, t ogether with bonuses, was £28,487 18s, 1d 
There were also 20 claims for matured policies, on which 
the a paid, —＋ with the bonuses, was £2,155 8s. 4d. 
247 The amount in the year for the surrender of policies 
was 
The . laid by i in the 232 
The business in force is 17, K ge 22,980,210, 
the annual premium income thereon 
X amount 1 1 D in even- 
years, un policies, 
The accu ‘fund is now increased t o £278,073. 


On the foregoing atatistion it may be observed that the 

amount and ee of the new in @ year 5 
assurance business are satis 

and that the rere 

cautious selection and 105 class of the lives assured. 

That the amount laid by is greater than in any former 

That few offices at the same age have had so large a bus 
ness in force. 

That the distribution of nearly £190,000 under the head of 
death claims and bonuses, has afforded a practical illustration 
of the benefits of life assurance in every part of the count 

The accumulated fund is ample in —— for the liabilities 
of the Company. 

The securities of the Company have been carefully exa- 
mined by the auditors. 

It remains for the large body of Policyholiers to introduce 
their frieuds and neighbours as insurers during the current 


year . 
May, 1872. 


OOPING COUGH.—KOCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 

of the most emmaent of the- Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect eure, without restriction of diet or use of 


‘medicine. Sotd — most Chemists in bottles, at 48. each. 


Wholesale 


f of 67, 
— Paul), Londou, „88, Old Change (formerly 


find in London so 82 9 ate 


certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends 

224 visits, [ that thie is ee 
8 on ges si can testify 

most comfortable home I find when away from home.“ W. B. 

Harvey, Frome, 

‘* After visiting various places in I have conte to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combini the greatess com- 
fort and res ity, with the most charges) as 
the N Hotel par ercellence. J. X. ine 
Toronto, C. W 1 
0 SULLYS PRIVATE AND 

® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE — 
5 HOTEL, 23, hg Seeman Kinq’s es 
Corner ve-street), LONDON, Opposite 
land and r d close to the London and 
eee Termini; LA r 1 Station of 
155 I ae 9a. Trains and 4 nnd tell 
parts of the City continually. 

Extract Prom VISITORS’ Boox. 

% Every attention and very 

“The House comfortable aud all things 8 

„Everything very satisfactory and charg s moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention ; very homely.” 

„A firat-class home at cheap rates.” 

HOUSE, 
LAN AND PRESENT PRIORS™ 
Nov, "Feb. 
2. 2 2 6 a 8. d. 
French Merinoes „ 2 6 2 9 3 Onew 2 0 
Satin Cloths and Reps... 1 6] now 1 0 
+3 Bon ga es 1 8 now 1 0} 
eiveteens, t make, 
Ps cooked ere 4 6 now 2, 6 
9panese s, German 
make, _ to N e 2 9 now 2 0 
ack aud Co ou ros 

Grain Silke end Condes 2 now 8 6 
f T 23 9 now 16, 9 

ienun ackets, A 

superbly Be & 9 It 20 0 
Seal Jackets 12 gs. ud 8 gs. 


Patterns post free. HARVEX and Co, 


R POLYTECHNIC. ga Programme 


for Christmas,—1l, The History. 4 UA. Up- 
DING, with striking experiments. by - ardner. 
A Christmas Tale ; ; or, HOW JANE CONQUEST RANG 
the BELL; an Illustrated Poem, with remarkable effects. 
3. The “ZOO” AT THE “ POLY,’ an aneciotal discourse 
about the Zoological Gardens, by Mr. J. L. King, with 
Photographs by Mr. York, 4. The get 5 ROS 3; 17 
the luv ialble rince in a new light: a 28 8 sims 
narrated by Mr. George Buckland, — 
Barth, Miss Pulham, and Miss Bartlett 1 The 
WHITE LADY OF AVENEL, new vga 3 


MENT. ty Me. Pane Vee e eg de . 


MING FBATS of Marquis Bibbero in the Great Tank. 8. 
Tho MAGIC TUB, full of Toys, to be distributed on speci- 
fied occasions, to good Children. Many other Enter“ 
ments. Open daily, at 12 1 and 7, . Admission, l. Ia. 


AYE’S .WORSDELL’S PILLS. ere 
of pra toca gee is often followed by ibu, 70. indi- 
gestion, head and other stomach com 
prompt use of KAY! E’S WORSDELL’S PILLS will give 
immediate relie prove a most e ive, 
Sold by all gy om and other Dealers in ereat Medicine, 
at 18. Id., 28/Dd., and 4s. 6d. pet bon. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Cures. T On anal pooper, 3 e 
matt i, Late Wade i 
praise of br. Los WwW ha vin ag ft df ia- 
stances of the great perienced from them.” They 
instantly relieve Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Gout, 
r and all nervous pains, and taste pleasantly. 


Sold by all Druggists at 18. lid. per bon. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER, | 


N° ONE SHOULD BE er THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 


mont tary changer ie dene cafes ttl, Wott 


disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all — and eruptions 14 the on. * 
removes e rity of the blood, and ours 
morbid cllectione ot body, in short, it os 8 ++ 22 
In bottles, 2s. 6, 4 Od., A. Te. Ad., 1.8. Od. 

Ointment, each in Ronee, 1 45 des 28. 90 4 6d., sy pos 3 
12155 and 60 stampa, Depot, 


E eee 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling — 4 Milk as closely as possible.“ — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

Br marae te raat it as a Prince should.“ — 

“Highly sear ena easily digested.” Dr. Hassall.) 


No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and moon Tan bles Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehowsemen. — 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial ts. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effectin 1 * 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when 1, 
stomach. ‘These facte are now at tested by the 5 — 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which aecom 
pany each bottle. Price trom 28. to 2s. 


SAVORY & Won 143, New Bond-street, ba 1 


all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST, 


Fes. 5, 1878. 
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S PATENT STEEL 1 
UTTE 


BMOVING 2 WARE HOUSING 

FURNITU e- ication should be made to 
the BEDFORD PAN linen CON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their effected 


Prospectus. Removals by large railway 
vans, Estimates tree. Adveness wade if tequleed. Address 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


— 


ALPACA POMATUM. 


EADS of Families will find this one of the 
purest and most economical pomades ever introduced. 


It is sold in the new Ib., 
price In Od 2 2 LUBIN Bo 
m Bond London. Sold by chemists 


generally. 
USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 
14. e 
out the United and — as the 
BEST and AFEST * for — 4 my 
by Chemists an in Boxes, 18. 
2.6, and Gd enc, and by — 0 Ban 
bemist, Leicester 


PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 


BARCLAY’S (DR. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROPS 
A le P 
uring 8 mbs and Joints, ucing gent er- 
spiration, 


and preventing Fever. 
aud vad al 14 — and Sons, 95, Farringdon- street, 
Druggists, in bottles Is Id. and 


85. r „ee & Sons“ name is on Government Stamp 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
_ . THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


: BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
_ and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


i and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout ¢ the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to al others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE ‘ans “- 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & I. SIMMERMAN, 7, Fon Court, London, 10. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR. 
Is ouly manufactured by 
JOHN BURGESS & SON, 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Established 1700. 


FRAGRANT r 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


Manufactured by 3 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„%% Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


IVER PILLS ILLS | WITHOUT MERCURY.— 

of Blue Pill, the othes, Dandelion. "Thousands of 
— . have been by Mercury, Blue Pill, or 
Calomel. The only safe is 


DR. KING’S DANDELION and 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, ° 
bs 5 the liver, immediate relief i 
Sea ee ee 


* 5 heartburn, flatulency, nervousness, 
Mel rr 


Chemist and 
Vendor, pot dinghy to bat naa 


Be. CONVENIENCES, also Surgical Ap- 


282 and PONTIFE 
Ware! * SW. — and hae gg 
Illustrated price lists on —— 


CODE | GOLD SNAKE RINGS, three 
round finger, 36. 6d.; Head set with Alaska Dia- 


monde, 5s.; Gem Rings, ls. 6d.; Lockets, 2s.; Alberts, 
Sed. cod bon Chains, Ss. Gd. and 7s. 6d.; Sleeve 
Tinks, 2s. ; Shirt ls, Circulars free. 


W. HOLT, 35, All Saints’-road, Westbourne-park, London. 


O COINS for SALE. — Gold, Silver, © ape 
Saxon, Euglish, —— Greek, &c. Lists free 
Earlebeaton, Dewsbury 


Verity, 


MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, and STONE 
TOMBS, TABLETS, &c. : 
Drawings ani Estimates free on application. 
Established in year 1820. 
GAFFIN AND Co., 
63, QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 


‘TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


AY. for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 
8 see that you have none other than their genuine 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 

WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


4 FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 
Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It isa sure restorer “4 

Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. 

is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent 5 


— 
LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 


It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 
It is of no con ce how stra — ot or 3 vernable the hair 
is when it is ‘ Sold at 3s. or 54 stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 


; sent for stamps or P. 6. Order.—A 
SS, 248, High Holborn, London, 


* NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS,” 
The 3 to — 22 2 — Publie against 


being impose upon by un tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are — or and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 
RUPTURES. | 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WI ITR S MO C- MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, 1 no steel spring round 
lowing peculiarities and 


dom from liability toc 

1 2 . ual comfort in any position of the bod:, by night or 
y; a 

vs inconvenience ” the wearer, and is iets con- 


—— Chief to the 


F. RC. S 
Es. 

5 Prince . l 
12 e Lale, —＋ Ae Foe 


A Deseriptive Circular may be had b onl a 
* it) canbe forwarded by post, 5 
1 the body, two * below the hipe 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single 16s., 218. 268. 7d., and 318. 6d., 


Postage, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, Sls. 6d., 428., and 52s. 64. 


Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John hite, Post 


NRW PATENT 
LASTICs™ STOCKIN GS, KNEE- CAPS, &c 


ae 


1 


in texture, and inexpensive, and is dra 
2 E d., 7s. * 100, ant 


ech, Postage 228, Piccadilly, London 


SARTA steppe the — This 1 w mi 
pais pleat to ihe eye; delightful to write + ar 


—— 
Y sackets, coutalning six varieties, post free One 


n to the Queen and Prince 
o Wales Dresdner eut ors, Die Sink kers, Stationers, aud 
eraldic Engravers, 33, St. 1 and 66, Jermyn- 


— 


852 ATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


Kare S ORGAN HARMONIUMS, as 


allow 
clergy.—11, Charles-street, Berners-street. Price lists free. 
Secondhand Pianos for sale. 


ARMONIUMS, by Gitaert L. Burn. 
Improved ENGLisH MANuPrACTuRS, suitable for 
Cuurcn AND CHAPEL Services, 


I POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION, 
1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 1872. (GOLD 
MEDALS.) 

First Prises awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S EX- 
TRACT of MEAT for best quality. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, the 
Inventor’s, signature, Ask for Liebig Company’s Extract. 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CARE WORLD - FAMED BLOOD 
IXTURE, 


The GREAT — PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
For veces Rawat Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular ae 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause 
As this Mixture is t to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test ‘ts value. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing si 
times the ee aie Lis. 1 — effect — 


eure in 8 ty of long-etand BY ALL 
CHEMI AND PATENT MEDIC NE NE VENDORS 
thro t the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


R. ROBERTS’S OINTMENT, called the 
POOK MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recom- 
mended to the public as an unſailing remedy for wounds of 
1 — waning, Ca, Bun or Ulcerated Sore 
i 


Weak and and fuflamed ye Eyes, Piles and 
is a specific for those Eru 
Vaccination. Sold in Pots 13)d., 2s. 
DR. ROBERTS'S PILULA A 
ALTERATIVE PILLS, proved tby sixty years’ 
invaluabie fe en for that distressi 


4 181. 22. 9d., 40. 6d., 1 18. and — 
Sold by the ‘Proprietors, BEACH and BA 
their Dis 


pensary, BRIDPORT, and by all nnn 
cine Vendors, 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR, 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ve relief in C 

a ay Fo 
relief at expense of en t ve 

thus increasing that debili which hich lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COU N ELIXIR as the true remedy. : 


SELECT 1 typer? oe 
„ author of the Anti- says: 
I have repeatedly how very vapidly and tnveni- 
ably it subdued — Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


mee Ty wi yon t Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at ls. 9d, 4s. cad Tis ech; ee 
Crosby, Chemist, 

on “ Nis- 


BB yy ope yi s Prise 1 
eases nati 2 a 
had gratis of all ‘Chemists, copy of hich can be 


PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 


Fig. 5, 1873) THE!’ NONCONFORMIS?. 181 
— —— — — —— a 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. On the 8th inst, o.] e e f ee .WOJ MO2ZIMA2 
BRITA AND yong lng | LITER ATURE AND’ POGMA * wav 
PATEMIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. AN ESSAY TOWARDS A BETTER APPREHENSION OF THE | ‘BIBLE 
B2r4nN T AND MAY’S : BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. ae 
7 TRADE MARK—AN ARK, * »* A mall portion of this Work has appeared in Ne. Cornhill Magatine,” aL , on fi} 
Berar PATENT BAPETY M ATCHES Mun ELDER, and CO., i, Waterloo Place. be he i 
RE NOT POISONOUS. 77 r * 3 
Bxrurr grp mars PSALMS AND HYMNS; > 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES . | 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. CONTAINING 1 
B PATENT 8 APETY * ATCHES 3 For Private, Social, and ‘Public Worship, carefully and recently 
8 PECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at tgnam, fo ney bon 8 
13 AND MAY'S mee for the use of Sunday Scholars. BT cakes 2 . — me 


For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND 


MAY. 


0 A I. 8.—LEA and 00,8 PRICE S.— 


Hetton or Lambton, 48s.; Coke, 30s, Net cash. 


ts, Highbury and High- 
Depo ighbury — 


screened. 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf, 
ilway 


(815 —GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 


Family. Best Wall’s-end, 48s. ; 
—Central 


Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


best Coke, 30s. Cash prices. 


13, Cornhill ; West Bnd Office, next 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial, of the 
GLENFIBLD 8TARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
| for dressing Laces, Li Ce. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the co 


palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable. 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


to the 


AM 


GE L. 


50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. o. 


LASSIFIED PRICE. 


B R O T H E R 8, 
LIS F. 


WINTER surrs. WINTER COATS. 
THEE i 
“36s. | 488, 6d, | 43s. 6d A 2 
42s. 49s. 49s. B 2is. 8 . 
50s. 67s. | 578. C 26s. 83s. 338 
60s. | 68s. | 64s. 'D—D S36. | . 
7a. | SOs, | 78s. EEE 
‘Bis. i 80 F . 55. GOs 
"94a. | 1048. | 90s. G 66s, | 60s. | 60s. 
108s. | 1128. | 107s. H GOs. | 70s, | GBs. 
iis. |" 180s. | ~i2is, 1 08. 648. | 760. 
All sizes off Guide to . 
ev self- of All Perfect Unap- 
. Cloths 
r ever | io | eg | rogshed 
net | meat | pent en, Sat, syle 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate- hill. 
GA LEMENS and YOUTHS 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 


les in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
=. deducted from 


from a hase. 
self-measurement sent free. 11 


and 


guide to 


ou 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been ad 4 Aar o Specimen 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. i 


8 YMN rohes in I ia, Anattalia, N he U 
FcR ft BTN” Gee viet fy Shari Sat wet e Zealand, the — 
Upwards of Four Hundred and Troenty Pounds have bend on distributed this year vou 10 


Sees: | 
Applications to participate in the profit as baile Seas ake ee ee det March, 
Address 2 * WIGN ER, Tresilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The atran . te Me thine Bette he ee ee 
e.egree for pu —Fclectic 


social, 
er. its "rn merits, We Ana arid inking tat dene to ak et rank among 
our churches.”—Primitive Church M 


“The arrangement is particularly — and the range of „ The editors have laboriously 
edllected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet aff Wii OTBLs 

We have been glad to receive, from i r yf PO ET th 
which we are acquainted, aud good taste have select onconformist. 


Devotional 
= neee great nee ee service «a 
tan 


This Hymn-book ma til n ee ‘dliibeant chine tinder variety of binding at very moderate 
below, e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE, Undenominational title-pages if 
requi 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Strüet, London, E C. 


Specimen ies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN 2 Seoretary, . . 


FFF 
J. & P. COATS — 


EXTRA MAOHINE 6 COTTON: ° 
i. & P. COATS’ Is Unsurpassed in Quality: © ea 
J. & P. COATS’ SEWING COTTONS, Bo, 


To BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE AND Retat, DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED D 
LONDON WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE—80, WOOD STREET, HAS 


FIELD’S PATENT “ OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRE. 


Ss OLD REAR. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHTORO DTR 


IHE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. i 
CHLORODYNE is N by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable — ne 


NE is * ‘ha n known for Coughs, Conéathipton, Bronchi 


CHLOR DYNe. — checks and arrests those too often fatal: ee 


CHLORODYNE acts like a 1 in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera nai 
CHLORODY NE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy; Hysteria, Palpitation 


CHLORODYNE 2 the only Nn in Neuralgia, .Rheumatism, Gout, Canter, — 


From ‘yok Francis ConynauaM, Mount Charles, as, Domogal 11th December, 1908. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year oy some of Dr. J. } 


Browne’s Chiorodyne from Mr 
a toes and has found it @ most wonderful , will be — to have T meet one sent at once to the above 


lia to. the elect ben Chole ee cee “he ONLY re from: Her Majesty’s Gerteul! at 
CHLORODYNE. , Lancet, tus December 1864" and thn the Dr Ar Ram 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY end IMITATIONS,” fl steal 
CavuTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pat Woop de sd, see that Dr. J. Corrie Browne 3 the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the REEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he to say, had 


been sworn to,-~ See Tien 13th "hae aah 
Sold in Bottles at ls. | 4s. 6d., and 113. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
E“ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompenies ech bostie, ; 


nx vot dal. 


BROWNE'S CHLOROD 
Sor Manuracturer :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


— — 
* 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. | 


ULVERMACHER’S Improved Patent GAL- 
VANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, BATTERIES, 
and ACCESSORIES. Price from 2s. and upwards, 
dency of evidence in proof of the unrivalled 
Ne 


DINNEFORD’S | 
FLUID MAGNESIA 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, aries GOUT, d INDIGES. 
TION ; and the beat 


inn “ret Bh ares pr — 3 


11714 
K 1 
„ ee 


of these appliances in Rheumatism, Gout, 
a, Deafness, Head and Tooth Ache, Paraly- 
sis, Liver Complaints, Cramps, Spasms, Nerv us 
Debility, Functional Disorders, &c., is given in the 
Pamph et, “NATURE’S Cuer RusTORER OF 
IMPAIRED ViTAL ENERGY.” 

on nF at PULVERMACHER’S a seas Establish- 
ment, ee London, W., where 
Pamplet and full Price List can be obtained, post | | 


i” * 


A AND. 80, a 


London, and of all Chemists. | 


— 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Co.’s 


and People 
Chiefly rk ag 823 
Author. Price 18s, 15 * 


SANTO 2 GO; Pst 00 Present; with 
a Glance at ti. By 8 SAMUEL Haza, Author of 
* Cuba dich — d Pencil 


e eee e 


SANTO DOMINGO and the 
ARD’S 8 
SANTO DOMINGO; The Buceaneers and the Early 
See MAJOR HAZARD" 85 WORK. 
SANTO n 


SANTO DOMINGO, N D 
Bee se WORK. 


SANTO DOMINGO and the United 


eee 
5 


i 


n t and excellent.” —N. . 
NA BAY, and the UNITED 


3 MAJOR HAZARD'S BOOK. 
Ask for HAZARD’S SANTO DOMINGO, at Mudie’s, 
oe ey aud all all the Circulating Librer ies and Book- 


Now ready, Twelfth Thousand, 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. By H. M. 
Mare dia With cae Illustrations and Four 


extracts 2 — in the 
w sent on applica 
gt has a ok been more uuifurmly NN 


READY, 0 ee or ET Forty Years: 


a 1— Aeron, RN. 
n post aie anne extra, 86. (This day. 


ANNOUN OEMENTS. 
. NOTIOK—VOLUME 11. IN, FEBRUARY. 
Royal dra, cloth extra, 24s., of 


‘4 of FRAN EB, from the Earliest 
. A ie dere Author oſ 


BANTO DOMINGO, 


n > urope, &c. 5 Trans- 
lated from R 
8 18935 ais OBERT We M. A. 


** SPECIAL NOTICE.—NE -NEW AND IMPORTANT 
ORK ON -THE MAURITIUS. 


ICAL RAM ae in the LAND 


Nicolas Pixs. In 


GEITING ON ‘in the 
on 8. “he — am 


Hints 
— LL. D. 


2 


NEW NEWSPAPER FOR THE BAPTIST 
' DENOMINATION. 


THE BAPTIST: 


A Family Newspaper for the Baptist Denomination. 
Published every Thursday, Price One Penny. 


The Fourth Number is néW ready, and contains— 
The Hon. — Rev, 


W. Noel: His Funeral, Biography, 
and the Comments of the Press 
un Baptist Noel. 
liam Kithn. 
are — 1 the Pastors’ College. 


will be issued on the 7th — Pog will contain a 
the Rev. Dr. Landels on Death of the 
apoleon. 


Office: 61, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


|ELLIOT STOCK’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., post free, 


SOHN, whom FESUS LOVED. 


By Rev. JAS. CULROSS, M.A., D.D. 


The thinking is deep, the feeling strong, yet tender and 
soft as tears, the wording quaintly beauti Land the whole 

substance genuine, It will reward the most prolonged study. 
It is a — to be bought and kept.”—United Presbyterian 


“A — book ſor matter, thou modest in sise. It 
ithout reserve — wo commend the work 


interesting to those who meditate upo 
Mr. Spurgeon, in “ The Sword and Trowel.” 


We have a volume: full of beauty and sweetness, light 
and life. The views presented are sound and profound. It is 
18 on John and his writings that we have seen. 


“Whilst the character, the writing, the theology, and 
influence of John are treated with ular. skill com- 
pleteness, the life and ministry of Christ hold a prominent 


Lantern 


‘7 this volume the amiable qualities ef the author aire 
with an extensive eru dition, and covering a vou 
able scope of sanctified scholarship.” Baptist 

“Dr. Culross gives ws in this volume a rai — 
monograph of the Apostle John. Its grouping of incident, 
its careful analysis, its frequent auggestivenese, must make it 
welcome to all who wish to obtain a general view of the liſe 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved“ —English Independest. 


— — 
. 


Just published, price 3d, ; by post, 3}d., 


The POWER of PURITY: a 


Sermon Preached at the Old Meeting House, Uxbridge, 
Dec. 15th, 1872. By Rev. W. ORR. Published * 


epecial request, 


Now ready, price 3d.; by post, 34d., 


TURNING the TABLES: a 
Short A ral Drama for Penny Readings; &c. 
Sugges y the Recent Strikes in the Midland 


Counties, By AN OXFORD GRADUATE. 


„ 
Just issued, price 18., post free, 
CRATES the Ethics of the Phi 


y of the Divine. By H. HIG 
late w of Queen's College, Oxford. 


her and the 
N, M. A., 


— — 


Now ready, price 28. 6d., by post 28. 8d., 


SACRED and SECULAR. By A. W. HURRY. 
— 
Handsomely bound, price 5s., post free, 


of a Series of Chapters on our Lord’s In 
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